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THE WEEK, 


Tue long period of defence in Cape Colony has 
ended and a great forward movement has begun, 
which, we learn as we go to press, has resulted in 
the relief of Kimberley by General French. Starting 
from some point on the line between the Orange 
and Modder Rivers, a large mounted force under 
General French occupied Dekil’s Drift on the Riet 
River, apparently about fifteen miles south-east of 
Modder Camp on Monday. On the following day the 
force marched twenty-five miles and seized Klip Drift 
on the Modder, afterwards camping on the hills north. 
A brigade under Colonel Gordon moved four miles 
to the westward along the river and occupied Rondwet 
Drift. Little resistance was encountered, and five laagers 
containing provisions were captured during the opera- 
tions. On Tuesday night the 6th Infantry Division had 
crossed to the north bank of the Riet, and in order to 
follow the cavalry and the 7th Division was to advance 
from Dekil’s Drift on Wednesday afternoon. The 
general effect of these movements is to cut the Boer 
communications with Bloemfontein and Fauresmith, and 
to isolate Jacobsdal, which has been used as a depot of 
supplies for the forces at Magersfontein. The opera- 
tions so far seemed to be admirably planned and 
carried out ; but, although the greatest precautions were 
evidently taken to keep the plan secret, the great 
massing of troops must have been well known to the 
Boers. Whether they now will be able to withdraw 
their stores and heavy guns from Magersfontein, or 
whether this has already been done, remains to be seen. 
Their position appears to be gravely compromised by 
the presence of a great cavalry force on their lines of 
communication, and they must apparently fight, on 
ground not of their choosing, to recover those 
lines or draw off in the direction of Boshof. The diffi- 
culties however are not all surmounted, and must increase 
with every mile that the British troops move away from 
the railway. 


THE military situation in Natal, on the other hand, 
remains unsatisfactory. A third effort to relieve 
Ladysmith has failed completely, and the position 
of the gallant garrison, which has been isolated 
since November 2nd, is now precarious. On the 5th 
inst. an advance began on two lines. The gth 
Brigade, supported by five field batteries and the naval 
guns on Zwart’s Kop, made a feint attack in the direc- 
tion of Brakfontein Ridge, while the 4th Brigade, 
moving eastward along the river, crossed on a pontoon 
bridge and fought its way to a position variously 
described as Vaal Kranz and Kranz Kloof. The move- 
ment was skilfully carried out, and the position captured 
was at once reported to be the key of the route to 
Ladysmith. Sanguine hopes, for which there was no 
justification, were thus excited. 


ACCORDING to the Boer account, Vaal Kranz was 
“a small kopje of no importance,” and with its occupa- 
tion the real difficulties of our troops began. The 
position was dominated alike by Spion Kop on the 
West and Doorn Kloof on the East, where the Boers 


had mounted heavy guns. The ground was unsuitable 
for entrenching purposes, and the British artillery upon 
Zwart’s Kop was too far retired to control the enemy’s 
fire, or to cover a further advance. It soon became 
evident that Doorn Kloof must be taken before any 
progress was made, and that heavy sacrifice would thus 
be entailed. Early on the morning of the roth inst. 
Mr. Balfour, in reply to a question, informed the House 
of Commons that Sir Redvers Buller “ had not pressed 
his advance ;” but an earlier telegram from Lorenzo 
Marques reported that the British force had retired 
across the Tugela on the morning of the 8th, and again 
the Boer account proved correct. We now know that 
the position captured on the 5th was held with the 
greatest tenacity throughout the 6th and 7th, and 
that the retirement began on the evening of the 
latter day. Whether the War Office was aware of the 
fact cannot be stated ; but the withdrawal must have 
been in full progress forty-eight hours before Mr. 
Balfour made his announcement, and as the phrase, 
“not pressing an advance,” used by Sir Redvers Buller 
in his subsequently published despatch, curiously coin- 
cided with Mr. Balfour's statement in the early hours of 
the roth, it is difficult to understand why the retire- 
ment, which was known to the Boers on the 8th, was 
not then frankly announced. In the circumstances, the 
decision to withdraw the troops from an exposed posi- 
tion from which no advantage could be obtained was 
inevitable. The third attempt to relieve Ladysmith 
succeeded in fully occupying the enemy’s forces, and 
thus temporarily relieved the pressure upon the garrison. 
Otherwise the failure was absolute. The grave possi- 
bilities thus arising seem to be most imperfectly realised 
by the country, which from the beginning of the war has 
nursed successive illusions. Yet the loss of Ladysmith, 
which we must now contemplate, would be a national 
humiliation of the most serious character, and its moral 
effects cannot be estimated. 


On the 3rd inst. the Highland Brigade, with a 
cavalry regiment and two field batteries, was ordered to 
occupy Koodoesberg, on the Riet river, about twenty 
miles west of Modder camp. The object seems to have 
been to intercept the Boer communications between 
Magersfontein and Douglas. On the 5th the position 
was entrenched, and on the following day it was 
unsuccessfully attacked. The advantage could not be 
pressed however with the troops available, and Major- 
General Macdonald asked for a mounted reinforcement, 
which was sent in the shape of a cavalry brigade 
and two horse-artillery batteries under Major-General 
Babington. The Highlanders had decisively repulsed 
the Boers before the reinforcement arrived, and the 
whole body was at once ordered to retire to Modder 
camp, apparently under instructions from Lord Roberts. 
The movement is now said to have been “only a 
reconaissance,” and to have had “a most excellent 
effect ;” but the principal result appears to have been 
to entail a very severe march upon the Highland brigade, 
which behaved admirably throughout, and was warmly 
congratulated by Lord Roberts on the roth inst. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s answer to Mr. Yerburgh’s 
question concerning the employment of natives in the 
war is distinctly disquieting. We learn first that the 
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Natal authorities can no longer hold themselves respon- 
sible for the peaceful attitude of the Zulus. It is more 
serious still to know that it has been decided that if 
native territory in the Cape Colony is deliberately 
invaded the natives will be encouraged and assisted in 
every way to defend themselves. After this we have 
little doubt that the necessary “ deliberate invasion ”* of 
these territories will be reported to Sir Alfred Milner by 
the agencies which persuaded him that President Steyn 
had annexed part of Cape Colony, and announced by Sir 
Alfred Milner with the same ready assurance. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s answer sanctions a practice which, if 
adopted, cannot end with defensive operations or be 
confined to so-called native territory. 


Tue Under-Secretary for War announced to the 
House of Commons on Monday the Government’s pro- 
posals for strengthening the military forces of the 
country, which are, briefly :-— 

1. To increase our present armed force of 409,000 
men (of which nearly 300,000 are Auxiliaries) by 30,000 
Regulars and 50,000 Auxiliaries—in all, 80,000 men. 

2. To raise a proportion of Royal Artillery, Army 
Service Corps and Royal Engineers sufficient for two 
more Army Corps. 

3. The Militia to train for three or four months a 
year instead of one. 

4. The Volunteer Artillery to be encouraged to train 
up to three months annually. 

5. The Yeomanry and Volunteers to train for one 
month instead of a week. 

6. The pay of the Militia and Yeomanry to be 
improved, and the capitation grant of the Volunteers to 
be increased. 

7. The whole of the Auxiliary Forces to be pro- 
vided with the latest armament, and transport to be 
supplied. 

8. Practically unlimited enlistment for Volunteers, 
and encouragement to be given to the forming of 
Mounted Infantry detachments in each Volunteer 
battalion. 





THESE proposals, Mr. Wyndham told the House on 
Tuesday, were to be regarded not as “a defence against 
attack,” but as “an insurance against the fear which 
might spring from threat.” What the House and the 
country wanted to hear, on the other hand, was, as Mr. 
Edmund Robertson admirably put it, a statement of 
what the War Office were going to do in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and not a scheme for the permanent 
increase of the Army. The country wishes to be 
assured that the Army, whether large or small, is a 
businesslike and scientific Army; and when we remember 
that the pay of an officer is such as to make the career 
impossible to any but a rich man, and that the encourage- 
ment to officers to become highly trained is so little that 
even to enter the Staff College it is not necessary to know 
anything of military history or geography—the subjects 
which Napoleon held to be indispensable to an 
officer’s training—we can understand that even the 
St. Fames’s Gazelle should adopt the cry for an 
Army of “ Fewer but fitter” soldiers. Moreover, 
these proposals which, as Mr. Wyndham says, are “ not 
a defence against attack”—the full “defence” will 
doubtless come later when we have been more fully 
prepared for the boon of conscription—cannot take any 
practical effect for at least two years, and one of the 
most important conditions of the scheme, the three 
months’ training for Militia and one month for 
Yeomanry and Volunteers, depends for its success 
entirely on the sacrifice which employers are prepared 
to make—for the authorities do not pretend to “ exact 
this service from Volunteers, but only offer them 
facilities for performing it.” And this is the urgent 
military reform for which Liberals were urged not to 
prolong the debate on the Address. Lord Salisbury’s 
indifference made him an easy target for Lord Rosebery’s 
criticism of Thursday night. But the ex-Premier, who 


did nothing to avert this calamity last year, does not yet 
apparently see that our difficulties are due to political 
blunder rather than defects of organisation. And why, 
if it was wrong to censure the war last autumn, is it 
right to tell the world to-day (what is scarcely true) that 
“the Gaul is at our gates ” ? 


THE constitutional anomaly, produced by Sir Alfred 
Milner’s proclamation of martial law over certain “ dis- 
loyal” districts of Cape Colony, has now been advanced 
another stage by the granting of writs of habeas corpus 
on behalf of three so-called “ prisoners-of-war ”—1.c., 
suspected farmers of British nationality and Dutch 
descent, whose right to individual liberty has been 
utterly disregarded by irregular and arbitrary arrest. 
THE SPEAKER has all along contended that this attempt 
to apply the Army Act on British territory to British 
subjects who are not within its scope is grossly illegal. 
Theory and precedent alike demonstrate that the only 
proper course, if the suspension of civic liberties is 
desired, is to pass an Imperial Act of Parliament con- 
ferring on the Imperial authorities a right to arrest 
without warrant and to imprison without trial persons 
suspected of treason, in given areas for a given time. 
This is what was done in Ireland time and again during 
the reign of George III.: it was the absence of this 
which constituted the irregularity of Governor Eyre in 
1867. But until this is done, the proclamation of martial 
law, which adorns the latest South African Blue-book, 
is a legal monstrosity which gives the lie to every boast 
designed to exalt British at the expense of Continental 
institutions. 


THE news reaches us on Thursday that Russia has 
moved two divisions towards the frontier of Afghanistan, 
Mr. Gladstone, pursuing a policy of scuttle, aban- 
doned the Afghans to an ill-deserved liberty, and left 
those mountaineers their primitive though picturesque 
civilization. The result of this weakness, has been to 
perpetuate upon the frontier of our own possessions a 
nationality, the members of which are more than ever 
determined to maintain their independence. As a 
consequence of this barbaric passion, the advance by 
Russia towards India would be met by a fierce and, 
probably, effectual resistance long before her army 
could come into touch with ours. In case of such an 
advance the shock of battle between the two powers 
might be avoided ; the decisive blow might never be 
struck, our navy alone might find active employment 
against the Russian ports and commerce, and our 
military power would lose a signal opportunity. Thus, 
even after the death of its originator, a pusillanimous 
policy may continue to weaken and humble even the 
proudest nation—and Russia is very proud. 


Sir Epwarp CLarRKe’s resignation is a very serious 
loss to the House of Commons. A brilliant debater in a 
House which contains more rich mediocrities than any 
House of Commons in recent years, Sir Edward Clarke 
represented that fearless independent opinion which is 
of such value to our public life. A House of Sir Edward 
Clarke’s would be fatal to the party system, but the 
individuals are so few that not one of them can be 
spared, Sir Edward Clarke remains a strict and strait 
Tory, but all his political opponents will hope that his 
career is not closed with his retirement from the House 
of Commons. His wise and fearless counsel will 
especially be wanted for the settlement of South 
Africa. Those prominent members—Mr. Courtney, 
Sir Edward Clarke and Captain Bethell—who have 
opposed the Government’s policy, have done so at very 
great personal sacrifices, and their courage has won the 
admiration of everybody who does not read the Times. 
Of course the Plymouth Conservatives are quite within 
their rights ; apparently they are not satisfied with an 
arrangement by which Sir Edward Clarke speaks with 
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the Opposition and votes with the Government, and Mr. 
Mendl speaks with the Government and votes with the 
Opposition. It is to be regretted that the Liberals have 
decided not to contest the vacancy. The result of 
Rossendale shows that the war of sentiment which, 
originating with Mr. Garrett and Mr. Moneypenny, 
has swept to the extremities of the British Empire, 
has some backwater and eddies. Mr. Mather’s splendid 
majority is a tribute to the courage and ability which has 
made the Manchester Guardian so powerful an influence 
in politics. 


Tue French Cabinet has laid before Parliament a 
Bill for the more effectual suppression of ecclesiastical 
strictures upon the acts of constituted authority. The 
existing laws by which priest, pastor and rabbi, as 
Government stipendiaries, may be deprived of their 
salaries at the discretion of the Executive in punishment 
for acts or words that may appear offensive to the latter 
is held insufficient for the serenity of the present 
Ministry. A Bishop who disapproves the Government’s 
attitude or disagrees with the verdict of a court of law, 
even on matters affecting religion, is liable, if he protests 
(whether respectfully or with insolence) in the public Press, 
tolose the pittanceassigned him bythe Republic. Butifhe 
further protests against that suspension, what is to be 
done ? By an old law which no one has ever dreamed 
of applying, he may be banished for his contumacy. 
By the new Bill, he will be sent to prison; and the 
murmurings of an ecclesiastic who by law is a citizen, 
a voter and eligible for a seat in Parliament, will be 
silenced by the same vigorous measures employed to 
limit the activity of a criminal. If the Cabinet of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau means this proposal seriously, it has 
at least more courage than Napoleon. Has it forgotten 
the Kulturkampf and hopes to be more successful than 
Bismarck? And is such a blow against an elementary 
civic right—even when it is designed to coerce powerful, 
active, often mutinous and illiberal forces, an achieve- 
ment of which French liberalism can be proud ? 


Mr. Rircuie has introduced into the House of 
Commons his Bill to amend the Company Acts. It 
would be too much to expect a Ministry which is graced 
by the present Lord Chancellor and contains more 
directors than Ministers to make proposals which would 
deal trenchantly. with all the iniquities of company- 
promoting ; but if “the Companies Act, Igoo,” ever 
passes into law it will effect several useful reforms. The 
most important clauses appear to be those dealing with 
the terms of the prospectus, the conditions justifying 
allotment and the appointment of directors. Thus 
clause 12 isa fresh attempt to curtail the scandal of 
“waiver” stipulations in a prospectus—the Lord 
Mayor’s “Industrial Contract Corporation” affords 
an excellent example of the evil. Again, no allot- 
ment is to be made unless the minimum amount 
fixed by the prospectus and articles of associa- 
tion has been subscribed ; and if no minimum 
amount has been so fixed, then allotment is prohibited 
until the whole amount of the share capital asked for 
in the prospectus has been actually subscribed. As 
regards directors, clause 4 provides that no one can be 
appointed or proposed as a director until his consent in 
writing has been filed with the registrar as well as his 
written promise to take up all qualifying shares not 
already acquired. 


THE fine, chivalrous, military spirit of Mr. Justice 
Grantham seems to have communicated itself to Mr. 
Justice Bigham. It is a great thing to have vigorous 
politicians on the Bench. Mr. Justice Grantham has 
dealt with the clergy. Mr. Justice Bigham addresses 
himself to the two Houses of Parliament, and especially 
to that House which votes him his judicial salary, under 
the convention, hitherto honourably observed, that he 
will abstain from political activity. However that may 
be, Mr. Justice Bigham was present at the annual 


meeting of the Chamber of Shipping on Wednesday 
night, and he seems to have been worked up toa very 
high pitch of financial Imperialism by the Lord Mayor 
of London, who spoke most appropriately as a “ man 
of business connected with the British Empire.” 


Mr. Justice BiGHAM first dealt with the war. 
Parliament must conduct it, so far as both men and 
money are concerned, “ with an unsparing hand.” But 
the lessons of the war are even more important than 
its present conduct. It is “the duty” of both Houses 
“to learn the lessons which are being taught them and 
to profit by them.” And what is the chief lesson, as 
taught by Mr. Justice Bigham? It is as follows—‘ To 
place this country in the future in such a position that it 
might occupy on land the position which they believed 
and hoped it occupied on sea.” A modest duty! Let 
us, then, at once set to work to make our armies equal 
to those of France and Germany combined. The only 
question is whether Russia ought not to be added. 
What, then, is the moral? Surely this: that the justice 
of war does not matter so long as it is supported by 
two Justices. 


At the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association, held last Tuesday, the present educational 
policy of the Government came in for severe treatment. 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley, supported by Sir John Brunner, 
condemned in strong terms the attempt now being made 
to cripple higher instruction in the Board Schools by 
depriving them of the financial support that, for years 
past, has enabled them to carry on the education of the 
working man’s child beyond the ordinary standards, 
If this policy covers an attack upon the School Boards, 
we imagine that it will not succeed, for these bodies 
seem quite able and ready to defend themselves. If 
it is part of a systematic attempt to restrict the 
natural growth of popular education the Govern- 
ment, judging from their painful experiences in 
1896, are equally unlikely to be the gainers. At 
the same meeting attention was drawn to the 
present scarcity of training colleges for elementary 
teachers. Not only is the supply insufficient, but a 
large number of these institutions are controlled by the 
Established Church, which, though in receipt of State 
grants, has the power to impose a religious test, with the 
result that hundreds of teachers, who have a right to 
college education, are obliged to go without, to their 
detriment and the detriment of their pupils. In conclu- 
sion, the association did not neglect to discuss the vexed 
question of the constitution of the future local authority 
for secondary education, and we may express ourselves 
in cordial agreement with a resolution that was passed 
protesting against the exclusion of women from the 
proposed authority, whatever may be its constitution. 


Tuat great monopoly the National Telephone 
Company is naturally apt to get at loggerheads with 
the London County Council. Fortunately the latter 
body obtains some slight public control over the 
operations of the company by having the right to 
withhold consent to the placing of wires underground, 
and very properly the Highways Committee use their 
power by refusing to give the necessary consent till 
the company offers terms similar to those given to 
several provincial cities and towns. The quarrel has 
been brought to a head through the recent snowstorm, 
which caused some injury to the telephone wires. The 
company seized the occasion to issue a notice to some 
30,000 subscribers informing them that the trouble was 
all due to the refusal of the County Council to sanction 
the underground wires. But the notice merely served 
as an opportunity to the enemies of monopoly to enter 
strong protest against the conduct of the company at the 
meeting of the County Council, and once more to 
impress upon Londoners the iniquity of enduring its 
continuance, 
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MORE ABOUT MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


HERE is an aspect of Liberal policy at this 
moment which does not seem apparent to all our 
leaders, but the recognition of which is a necessary 
condition, not only of success, or of our existence as 
a party, but of that very much more important thing— 
our being of use to the community. We mean the 
necessity of positive as contrasted with negative and 
critical declarations. 

In a time of peace, especially in a time such as that 
through which we passed before the war, when the 
public questions of domestic debate were compara- 
tively trivial—and when the spirit rather than any large 
act of the Government, called for censure, it was of 
some use and purport to criticise and ridicule the action 
of the Cabinet. It may have been, upon the one ques- 
tion that really mattered supremely, that we ought to 
have done something more than merely protest ; but 
even upon that there was no definite positive act which 
we could have undertaken, and the undertaking of 
which would have seriously relieved the strain of the 
situation. 

At the present moment, in the face of check, defeat 
and possible disaster, the Liberal party serves no useful 
purpose in the House of Commons or out of it by con- 
fining itself to a method of criticism and of negative reso- 
lutions. There lies before us, if we will but adopt it, a 
perfectly clear line of action, consonant with our prin- 
ciples—a line of action which, if we do not take it, will 
be certainly accepted by others who will in time to come 
be heirs of what ought to be our own tradition—and our 
duty in the matter is this :— 

Firstly, to demand through the mouths of our 
leaders, or, if these cannot see so plain a thing, then by 
the more vigorous action of private members, a declara- 
tion from the Government of the clearest possible kind 
as to what this war is being fought for, and exactly what 
the Government proposes to do when, if ever, ‘it 
discovers the capacity to drive the armed peasants who 
oppose us beyond the limits of our territory. 

Secondly, we should demand an immediate and a 
full exposition of the means by which the Commission 
of Inquiry of the Jameson Raid was made to fail in its 
object. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, we should 
demand the resignation of Mr. Chamberlain. 

It is upon this last point that we would. lay the 
most urgent insistence, and for this reason—that it is 
the most definite, practical and urgent of the points in 
our programme: one might be condemned as being 
merely an academic act of morality, and the other as 
hampering the Government in the time of crisis. The 
note has not yet been struck with sufficient emphasis by 
our own party. It has been given rather by two men 
whose independence and whose weight of judgment have 
made them count more in the eyes of educated English- 
men during the last few days than the whole of the 
Cabinet combined. 

What are the reasons that should make common 
patriotism and Liberal patriotism demand the resigna- 
tion of the Colonial Secretary? There are two 
reasons, each of which is easily told; the first we 
hear often, the second is less insisted upon. The 
first reason is, that the Colonial Secretary has brought 
himself into the gravest suspicion of having been privy 
to the cowardly and treasonable act known as the 
Jameson Raid. You may call this suspicion under 
which he has fallen an uncertain thing. You may say 


that the Colonial Secretary has not been proved in a 
legal sense guilty of the act, and you may urge, as is 
especially done by the weaker kind of Liberal, that 
until such proof is apparent Mr. Chamberlain should 
not be driven from public life. The answer to such 
observations is of the simplest—namely, that legal proof 
in this sense has never been required, and never will 
be required, for the taking of action and for the 
forming of an effective judgment in private life. If the 
Jameson Raid were a murder or a theft, and if there 
could be said of anybody in regard to it exactly what 
can be said of Mr. Chamberlain—namely, that he was 
in the thick of the society from which were drawn the 
actual authors of the deed; that he publicly praised 
the thief or the murderer by what appeared to be a 
kind of bargain to prevent his own exposure ; if it could 
be proved that the people principally concerned in the 
crime wrote in their letters to one another mentioning 
his name in connection with it secretly, and taking 
courage in the thought that he had something to 
conceal ; if it could be shown that he received in his 
private office a person who was a well-known go- 
between of the principal criminals, and if it could 
further be proved that the theft or murder had taken 
place upon premises over which that man had the 
exclusive control—if all these things could be proved, 
that might not be sufficient to put the man in gaol, but 
it would certainly be enough to make him lose his 
friends, to turn him out of his clubs, and fifty times 
more than enough to make him lose the position of 
responsibility over the place which had been the scene 
of the crime. 

Now the kernel of the whole matter lies in the 
answer to this question : was the Jameson Raid a crime 
such as we have described, and does it merit the 
adjectives which we have given it of treasonable and 
cowardly? There are many men who consider it was 
an act of heroism worthy of a boy’s paper or the small 
novelette. They see in it a blunder, but they do not see 
anything very wrong in cheating, lying, bribing, forging 
the dates of letters and suppressing and inventing 
evidence, because they think all this was done for 
England. They approve of the motive and action of 
the Jameson Raid, because at bottom they consider it 
an act clumsily but meritoriously done for the sake of 
our countrymen. Men who think this are logical in 
opposing the attack upon Mr. Chamberlain, for they 
say with perfect justice, “If the man did all this from 
his exalted sense of patriotism, and if the Raid was 
really calculated to be of immense service to the Empire, 
then this man, though he had to hide himself, was yet 
approving and helping a wise and well-conceived plan 
for doing benefit to his country.” 

We Liberals do not hold that position ; we believe 
that the Raid was the result of a very dirty financial 
conspiracy ; that such actions as we have described do, 
as a fact, grave harm to England, and that their authors 
do not care twopence whether they do harm or good, 
but only whether they make money. If that is our 
position, it is a logical consequence that Mr. Chamberlain 
should so far as we have the power be driven from 
public life. We have not the power so to drive him, 
but we have the power to repeat and insist upon the 
nature of his guilt ; to reiterate the truth with regard to 
the Transvaal and to Mr. Rhodes. And it is upon such 
action that the Liberal party in the past, sometimes only 
a minority of that party, has succeeded in converting 
the good sense of Englishmen. Our Press, such as 
remains of it, has followed these lines unswervingly, and 
has instituted the campaign which is necessary to our 
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safety and honour with a vigour worthy of the days 
when a small band of Liberals secured Free Trade, 
or turned the Jingoes of 1878 into the sane men of 
1880. 

It may be urged with regard to this first reason for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation that though it is of moral 
importance itis not of immediate and urgent practical 
importance to the nation at this moment, and this leads 
us to the second and more immediate reason for 
demanding and insisting upon the removal of this man 
from power in England, It is this. He is not only one 
who has brought upon us dishonour and ridicule ; nor 
is he merely a man who has introduced a vicious standard 
of public morality into our public life. He is also aman 
whose incompetence and lack of judgment are a perma- 
nent menace to security. There is no commoner opinion 
with regard to him among educated men than that 
which is expressed somewhat in the following words : 
“ The man is not very pleasant, and of course he isn’t 
the kind of man one would like to know, but he is too 
clever for us to be able to afford to do without him.” 
There is no more erroneous opinion with regard to Mr. 
Chamberlain than that which is so stated. That Mr. 
Chamberlain has ability is as obvious as that M. Coquelin 
can act or that Mr. Watts can paint, but ability is not of 
the same kind in all matters. Mr. Chamberlain’s ability 
lies in debating and in handling inferior men, The 
combination is rare, and it has startled not a few of 
our contemporaries. It is of no value whatsover for the 
conduct of foreign affairs. 

There is a consistent tradition in this country that 
the men who govern the dealings between Great Britain 
and foreign Powers should be of a particular type with 
which history has rendered us familiar. They should 
have a wide and just knowledge of Europe ; they should 
be acquainted with its history, its literature and the 
sentiment of its various peoples ; they should be idealists 
where affection for their country is concerned, but they 
should be the sanest and most practical of men where 
an appreciation is needed of our power, its oppor- 
tunities and its limits. They should understand to 
the full the value of diplomacy, and they should be 
accustomed in their daily intercourse to the niceties of 
meaning which are attached by European gentlemen to 
particular terms, gestures and expressions. Add to this 
a certain intimacy with the traditjon of international 
intercourse, and a willingness to exercise control, and 
you have the description of the man whom England has 
for three centuries chosen to conduct her increasing 
and respected power. This type has suffered in the 
past from being over-aristocratic ; it has been slow in 
action, and has been more than once outwitted by the 
Oriental subtlety of certain of our opponents ; but it has 
endured, it has been patient and wise, it has handed on 
from one generation to another a consistent theory of 
diplomatic behaviour. Contrasted with such men the 
Colonial Secretary is absolutely unfit for the task over 
which he presides. 

When the functions of his Office mainly concerned 
the mercantile relations between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country, a man who could acquire statistical 
information with the rapidity of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
had so great a practical knowledge of trade, and whose 
view of life was so entirely commercial, may not have 
been so conspicuously ill placed as he is to-day ; but 
when the Colonial Office is practically an adjunct to the 
Foreign Office, especially when we are dealing with 
problems which are but symptomatic of the ill ease that 
pervades our international position, then it isa matter of 
sheer necessity that the Colonial Office should be in the 


hands of a trained Englishman of the type we have 
described. 

There is a danger (from which Heaven defend us) 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s reaching an even higher position 
than that from which he has so jeopardised the British 
Empire. Should he reach that higher position, and 
should the apathy of the electorate continue, our posi- 
tion would be as unsafe as that of a great bank put 
suddenly into the hands of a bookmaker. It is a mere 
matter of practical necessity that we should fight with 
all our strength to prevent Mr. Chamberlain’s reaching 
the goal which he regards with such a steadfast eye. In 
preventing him from reaching it some men may have 
to sacrifice friendships, others may have to become 
unpopular in their own society, and others, again, may 
have to forfeit their place in a financial world upon 
which they depend. It is imperative they should make 
such a sacrifice, or if they refuse to do so, it is imperative 
that we who are Liberals should cease to maintain them 
as our spokesmen. For the Colonial Secretary is a man 
who will either advance or retreat, he is not one of those 
capable by nature or training of biding his time, and if 
his retreat is not at once determined his advance will 
put us to a greater peril than we have suffered since the 
money lenders and the fine ladies dragged England into 
the ignominy of Charles II.’s reign. 





“MILES PRETIOSUS.” 


3 DO not think that the British Constitution as at 

present worked is a good fighting machine. I 
have stated that it is unequalled for producing happiness, 
prosperity and liberty in time of peace.” This was 
Lord Salisbury’s excuse at the beginning of the session 
for the reverses suffered during the present war—for 
“a situation that is full of humiliation and not free 
from danger.” The supremacy of the people in their 
representative institutions, trial by jury and the com- 
plete subordination of the military to the civil power, 
are three of the items which account for prosperity and 
liberty in time of peace. There are also two indispen- 
sable accompaniments—an Army that is small and 
purely stipendiary or voluntary, and a Press that is 
free, temperate and, above all, honest. As Sir 
Charles Dilke reminded the House of Commons, the 
real defence of England and of the remainder of the 
Queen’s possessions is the Navy. But there was 
another danger that seemed to be threatening the 
country a week or two ago. Indeed, it appeared to 
some august individuals rather as a splendid probability. 
When Lord Salisbury scoffed at compulsory service and 
affirmed that the youngest Peer present would not live 
to see it, Lord Rosebery used the following very 
remarkable words:— 


“I do not see that it is as immeasurably remote as the noble 
marquis considers, that some form of compulsory service should 
have to be introduced to meet the growing exigencies of the 
Empire ; and I am quite sure that neither from that nor from 
any other sacrifice will the nation recoil to preserve the pre- 
dominance of this Empire.” 


Conscription is not so near or so tolerable to an 
industrious people as Lord Rosebery imagines. A House 
of Commons reeking with militarism and swarming with 
“service” members has not availed to induce the 
strongest Government of modern times to jump the 
chasm which separates a military from an industrial 
State. There was an almost universal expectation 
that at the very least compulsion would be intro- 
duced in a tentative form, We have not disguised the 
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loathing which conscription (veiled or unveiled) inspires 
in the breast of every good Liberal if not of every good 
Briton, and we do not conceal the triumphant satisfac- 
tion with which we view the temporary breakdown of 
this “ imperial ” conspiracy to trick the kingdom of its 
liberties. 

We need not fret ourselves by attempting to 
describe or professing to criticize the details of Mr. 
Wyndham’s scheme. That it is the product of a rare 
faith and a lively imagination none can doubt. But of 
one thing we are fully confident. He will have no 
difficulty whatever in spending the six millions which 
are foreshadowed as a permanent annual addition to 
our military budget, already before the outbreak of this 
war bigger than that of any nation in the world. This 
proposed increase will no doubt be greatly exceeded ; 
but we may represent it by a permanent addition of 
threepence to the Income Tax. It is from the pockets 
of the richer classes that the costs of barbing the Empire 
will be defrayed. Next year’s Budget will show an ordinary 
expenditure upon army and navy of at least fifty 
millions. The apathy of the industrial classes is one 
of the strangest of the many strange humours of the 
body politic just now. Three or four days ago Admiral 
Field, after trumpeting about the success of the Navy 
League in rousing the anxiety and raising the expendi- 
ture of the nation, signalled to the other service to adopt 
the same methods, and to agitate. The agitation has 
already begun, and unless ready and generous support 
is given by manufacturers and merchants throughout 
the country to a strong counter-organisation, whole 
industries will be ruined and we shall see once again 
decaying towns and starving countrysides. 

It is not necessary or desirable to anticipate the 
proposals of the Budget. But it may be worth 
while to point out positively and clearly that the 
Estimates of Expenditure up to the end of the current 
year have no more relation to the liabilities actually 
incurred than the payments of a riotous undergraduate 
to his bills. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, no 
doubt, excellent reasons for wishing to keep down 
what may probably be his last Budget at the expense 
of his successor: so, of course, he is not meeting 
his bills. On the day when it was announced that 
the second edition of ‘“‘ Supplementary Estimates ” only 
added thirteen millions to the ten already spent, there 
was quite a chorus from the Jingo editors :—“ Oh, what 
acheap war! How thankful the country ought to be to 
get all this imperial sport so cheap!” The Slandard 
however seems to have looked into the matter and to 
have experienced some uneasiness about the figures. It 
felt that the man in the street ought to be alarmed at the 
smallness of the sum of thirteen millions for which the 
Government has asked. “It may seem at first sight 
almost unduly moderate,” wrote the editor, apolo- 
getically. But a sentence or two later he was able to 
reassure himself :—“ It must be remembered that this 
amount is only meant to meet liabilities which must be 
charged before March 31st and does not by any means 
represent the whole or even a substantial quota of the 
cost of the war.” 

So there need be no panic among patriots. There 
has been plenty of expenditure in spite of the Treasury, 
the Estimates and the eleemosynary contributions of 
Park Lane. If you compare the October Estimate of 
£10,000,000 with the new February Estimate of 
£13,000,000 you will be struck with the extremely 
small amount of food and forage which is required for 
men and horses in winter as compared with autumn, 
It is difficult of course to compare the figures exactly, 


but it would seem that food and forage for a man and a 
horse cost almost twice as much in October, 1899, as 
they do in February, 1900, At any rate we commend 
an examination of Vote 7, which is concerned with the 
provisioning of men and horses. In October the pro- 
visioning of 35,000 men for five months (with a very 
few horses it will be remembered) was to cost 
£1,900,000. In February the provisioning of 120,000 
men with a much larger proportion of cavalry for a period 
of, say, three months is estimated to cost £3,000,000, 
Some of the votes are incredibly small. The Yeomanry 
only cost £5,000 ; twice that sum accounts for the War 
Office telegrams, including of course “the additional 
temporary staff” which was required for Lord Methuen’s 
despatches. Vote 8, for the “clothing services,” may 
be called the khaki vote. It is only half a million ; but 
it may be commended to the patriots of York. They 
will have begun to pay for it before Mr, Faber again 
seeks their suffrages. According to the Times, the extra- 
ordinary expenditure which we are now incurring in 
South Africa—thanks to the spring telegrams of its old 
Johannesburg correspondent, the superior incompetence 
of Sir Alfred Milner and the aggressive arrogance of 
Mr. Chamberlain—is an expenditure which ought to be 
ordinary. The nation should be ashamed of its parsimony 
in matters military. In 1898 Great Britain only spent 
three millions more on army and navy than France, 
only five more than Russia, and only eight more than 
Germany. This is deplorable ; it must be shocking to 
the great international capitalists with large sums at 
stake for whose dividends we are at war. We have 
practised a gross deception upon them. They believed, 
with Mr. Harmsworth, that the British army was omni- 
potent, or else they would never have promoted the 
war, 





A LIBERAL RALLY. 


HERE are two views of the function of the Liberal 
party in the present crisis. The one view—and 
to judge from the language of the Ministerial Press (of 
whichever colour) it is the predominant view—is that 
Liberals should acquiesce in the policy of the Govern- 
ment and bow before every loud demonstration of 
popular feeling. The other view is that Liberalism 
stands for the maintenance of a certain definite tradition 
which runs through the careers of its greatest statesmen ; 
and that, Liberals must be prepared to risk popularity 
and power rather than merge their beliefs in any 
ephemeral ambition. These competing interpretations 
of the duty of Liberals have bewildered and paralyzed 
the party. Liberalism has found itself of late expressed 
not in the vigorous and resonant morality which inspired 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, but in a babel of jangling, 
dissonant and discordant voices. 

The belief that Liberalism, emptied of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s teaching, must forfeit its name, prompted the 
convening of a conference on Wednesday last. The 
conference met on the morrow of the Rossendale elec- 
tion, an election full of auguries for the future of the 
party. Mr. Mather is no fair-weather Liberal. He isa 
member of the Manchester Transvaal Committee. He 
took his place by the side of Mr. Morley at the great 
meeting in Manchester last September, at which the 
Liberals of that city repudiated a policy of violence and 
war. He returns to Parliament, elected on the clearest 


- of issues, to strengthen the protests of his leader. And 
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Wednesday’s meeting is a valuable indication of the 
substantial strength of the opinion in the country which 
is behind the policy so courageously advocated 
by the Liberal Leader, Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, 
Sir William Harcourt, Lord Spencer, and many others. 
‘The resolutions adapted by a gathering representative 
of every part of the country were direct, explicit, and 
vigorous. The first resolution condemned the war, and 
demanded a declaration from the Government of the 
objects for which it is being prosecuted. It was moved 
by Mr. Lloyd-George, fresh from his oratorical triumph 
in the House of Commons, and seconded by Mr. Burt, 
who said that of all the Northumberland miners who 
had returned from the Transvaal he had not found one 
who approved of the war. Mr. Paul, in moving a 
resolution calling for the publication of the suppressed 
correspondence relating to the Raid, exposed some of 
the calumnies by which the nation had been tricked into 
this war. The third resolution, protesting against 
increasing military expenditure, and proposals for con- 
scription, was moved by Sir Brampton Gurdon, whose 
dislike of the word “ Imperial” was very clearly 
shared by his audience. Mr. Channing in seconding it 
drew an instructive parallel from the career of Pitt 
whose talents, pledged to the cause of economical reform, 
were divérted and absorbed by the exigencies of an 
aggressive foreign policy. The fourth resolution was 
appropriately moved by Mr. George Russell. It 
reaffirmed the loyalty of the meeting to the principles 
for which Mr. Gladstone had fought his greatest cam- 
paigns, and the significance of Mr. Russell’s allusion to 
those campaigns was quickly caught up by the 
meeting :— 

“The word Imperialism stood to them as a hissing and an 
execration and a laughing-stock. Some gentlemen who were 
his comrades and associates of that time were very clearly 
present to his mind, and he thought that they would agree with 
him that they would have had uncommonly little chance cf 
entering the House of Commons—absolutely no chance at all of 
crossing the threshold of Downing Street—if in 1880 or between 
that year and 1885 they had shown the slightest vestige of those 
Imperial instincts of which they were now so proud.” 

Mr. Maddison in supporting the resolution repu- 
diated the title of “‘ Peace-at-any-Price,” and indignantly 
protested against the hypocrisy which called a capitalists’ 
war a war for freedom. 

Sir John Brunner moved a resolution recom- 
mending that a permanent organisation should be 
formed to provide for a vigorous propaganda throughout 
the country. Sir John Brunner, who is nothing if not 
outspoken, recommended other Liberal members to 
follow his example and unravel the sinister history of 
the capitalist conspiracy which has led to the war. Mr. 
Scott argued that the chief value of the proposal was 
that it was no mere temporary expedient, but an attempt 
to provide for the permanent needs of Liberalism. 
One of the events of the afternoon was the speech 
in which Mr. Cronwright Schreiner described the 
despotism of De Beers, and appealed to the English love 
of freedom to spare the two Republics. Several gentle- 
men were unable to be present, and wrote letters of 
sympathy. Mr. Edmund Robertson was called away 
to Newark. The President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
was unfortunately kept away by illness. Dr. Spence 
Watson, Dr. Percival, Dr. Kitchin, Dr. Clifford and 
Mr. Henry Gladstone, amongst others, declared their 
approval of the objects of the Conference. 

The temper and the composition of the meeting 
are hopeful for the future of Liberalism. ‘They show 
that there are considerable forces of enthusiasm, energy 
and resolution to be opposed to the influences which 
threaten to adulterate Liberalism with debilitating 
ingredients. The power of Liberalism is emasculated 





because the party is distracted. There are Liberals who 
take their side in politics by accident, and regard 
Liberalism as a medley of enthusiasms. There are 
others who recognise that Liberalism means a certain 
definite view of foreign affairs, but who are more 
anxious to stand well with the polite metropolis than to 
defend an unfashionable doctrine. It is not from such 
elements that Liberalism has drawn its vigour. It is not 
in such an atmosphere that it can hope to complete its 
convalescence, Fortunately the health of Liberalism 
does not depend on the sedatives of social flattery. It 
relies upon the natural strength of a robust doctrine, 
sanctified by the victorious memories of great champions, 
held even yet by faithful and unsophisticated men, All 
that is needed is that these sane opinions should become 
articulate, and Liberalism return to its normal and 
strenuous habits of thought and action. And the Con- 
ference on Wednesday, summoned by Liberals of the 
rank and file, instinct with confidence and ardour, 
promises to contribute something to the achievement of 
these ends, 





ICE AND SNOW IN POETRY. 


summer and autumn stand in relation to the 
earth merely as prompting influences: they are the 
word that goes before construction: but out of her own 
resources the earth builds her green and golden forest- 
arches, and lays her floors with a many-coloured mosaic 
of flowers. It is true that spring, summer, and autumn 
all of them use the material of alien mists, whereby they 
may shift the perspective of their palaces, opening here 
radiant and interminable vistas of corridors, raising there 
glimmering walls between glade and glade. It is also 
true that at their initiative the world slowly flushes 
from tenderest green through all the gamuts of colour 
till it consumes in the burning fires of autumn, while 
winter may only manipulate in tones of white, of cold 
blue, of cold grey. But winter builds in a medium of 
its own, and without the help of the earth: it makes for 
its building blocks as hard as marble; it weaves for its 
vast chambers tapestries that float with more lightness 
than the loose-hung leaves. Out of the sky it wins 
softness and sharpness out of the waters, combining in 
one purity the asceticism of the earth and the mercy of 
heaven. 

A winter landscape affords our most striking illus- 
tration of Unity in Diversity. The spare and glittering 
restraint of the icicle, which we call Chastity, is one 
with the soft whiteness of the snowflake which we call 
Purity. Hamlet is the first to draw this distinction 
between the virtue that comes spontaneous out of 
heaven and the virtue that is disciplined by hardship— 
“As chaste as ice, as pure as snow,” he says. Most 
poets, while setting aside such metaphysical subtleties, 
seem agreed to treat the winter qualities of softness and 
sharpness in separation : though occasionally the frost 
is seen to work in both mediums with like effect :— 
“Ere frost flower and snowblossom faded and fell and the 

splendour of winter had passed out of sight 

The ways of the woodlands were fairer and stranger than dreams 
that fulfil us in sleep with delight. 

The breath of the mouths of the winds had hardened on tree- 
tops and branches that glittered and swayed, 

Such wonders and glories of blossom-like snow or of frost that 
outlightens all flowers, till it fade. ¥ 


\ \ 7 INTER is chief architect of the seasons. Spring, 


Swinburne 

The sharpness of ice, to the touch, to the ear, to 

the eye, has loosened a whole flight of arrowy 
metaphors, Indeed, winter possesses an armoury of 
weapons and accoutrements more splendid and numerous 
than our mortal collections can boast. Often, indeed, 
the weapons are used in active engagement : “ Winter 
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wields its icy scimitar,” says Wordsworth : the spears 
of the glaciers afflict Shelley’s Prometheus :— 
“ The crawling glaciers pierce me with the spears 
Of their moon freezing crystals.” 
Sometimes, however, the weapons are merely hung 
in fantastic design round the galleries of nature— 
“ The ice 
Makes daggers at the sharpened eaves.” 
Tennyson 

Theresemblance between the weapons of winter and 
the weapons of man is closer than mere sharpness of 
touch. In the last passage at least there is an appeal to 
the eye—the shape and colour of a smooth and glittering 
blade is suggested tous. Nor is the winter lacking in 
armour wrought into appearance of silver and iron and 
steel. Take these magnificent lines from George 
Meredith : 

“ With splendour of a silver day, 
A frosted night had opened May ; 
And on that plumed and armoured night 
As one close temple hove our wood, 
Its border leafage virgin white.”’ 

“ That plumed and armoured night.” Is_ it 
possible to express more exquisitely the wrought 
silver-work of frost by moonlight ? William Blake, too, 
with that directness which is so closely akin to mysticism, 
has this fine and terse description of Winter prepared 
for Battle :— 

“his storms are unchained, sheathed 
In ribbed steel.” 

And there is a like sense of impregnable armour in 
Shakespeare's phrase, “ thrilling regions of thick-ribbed 
ice.” Meredith’s armour and Blake’s armour seem 
made “as with new ore from some enchanted mine ;” 
but Tennyson’s armoured wood is old with rust, and has 
a noise of desolation :— 

“Ice . . . . bristles all the brakes and thorns 

lo von hard crescent, as she hangs 
Above the wood which grides and clangs 
Its leatless ribs and iron horns.” 

Such pictures of winter, naked and shivering, are 
curiously rare ; more generally we see her rqbed in a 
regal mantle of ermine and jewelled with rich gems. 
The analogy between frost-work and jewel-work extends 
beyond mere sharpness of edge : both afford the same 
sharp response to rainbow lights, and the same limpid 
purity of tone. Frost is at once carver and jeweller in 
the architecture of Swinburne’s forest—“ Each tree-top 
and branchlet a pinnacle jewelled and carved.” 
Meredith has this metaphor of greater brevity and 
suggestion—" The bud in jewelled grasp was nipped.” 

The ministry of Frost—of Winter generally, is 
mainly a silent one, despite the exception from Tennyson 
above quoted, and the confused and noisy impression 
left after reading “ Winter” in Thomson’s Seasons, 
Snow hides sound ; frost binds it :— 

“I make the unstable stable, binding fast 
The world of waters, prone to ripple past.” ; 
c hristina Rossettt. 

A frost-bound winter has a huge reposefulness and 
silence like that of sculpture : where in all literature 
shall you find such strenuous quiet as is suggested in 
the following ice-passages? This is from Coleridge’s 
‘Frost at Midnight :"— 

,s “ Whether the eve-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the silent ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon.” 
This is from Coriolanus :— 
“ Chaste as the icicle 
That's curded by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple.” 

Poets have used many delicate and ingenious 
methods to suggest the binding processes of the frost. 
Here is a quaint statement from The Seasons :— 

“Is not thy potent energy unseen 
Myriads of little salts, or hook’d, or shaped 
Like double wedges, and diffused immense 
Through water, earth, and ether ?” 


Shelley has spoken of icy springs— 
* Stagnant with wrinkling frost.” 
Indeed this vowel-sound belongs in a_ peculiar 
degree to the poetry of ice. Hear George Meredith :— 
“ A limping minnow-rillet ran 
To hang upon an icy foot.” 
Henley, when he would think of the 
coolest things in hot weather, made his rhyme-scheme 
on this same vowel sound: “sprinkle,” “ overspill,’ 
“crinkle,” “ mill,” “ frill,” “ tinkle,” ‘‘ silver-shrill,” and 
so on through the whole Ballade. On the other hand, 
the sound of Shakespeare’s “curded” holds more ot 
snow than of ice—the floating softness, that falls deli- 
cately, pressing on leaf and meadow and herb in “ white 
mother muteness ;” the “ mesmerizer Snow,” who, as 
Browning says, “with the hand’s first sweep puts the 
Earth to sleep.” 

What sound, what image, is soft enough to serve as 
illustration for the softness of snow? The word 
* plumed ” has seemed to the poets nearest in imagery 
and sound. We have already quoted Meredith’s 
* plumed and armoured night.” Swinburne elaborates 
the comparison :— 

“Those full deep swan-soft feathers of snow, with whose 
luminous burden the branches implumed 

Hung heavily, curved as a half-bent bow.” 

And in The Seasons we read :— 
“ The forest bent beneath the plumy wave.” 

It is interesting to note here that Verhaeren has 
used both image and sound to express the last subtlety 
of softness :— 


So W. E. 


“les ecumes, 
Qui, doucement, echouent 
Contre les proues, 
Ne-sont que plumes.” 

Not merely in the texture of the snow is this infinite 
softness as of feathers, but it floats with the same dainty 
inconsequence as a feather buoyed on winds. The long 
and leisurely movement of the following lines gives us 
the gentle persistence of the falling snow :— 

“When men were all asleep the snow came flying, 

In large white flakes falling on the city brown, 

Stealthily and perpetually settling and loosely lying, 

Hushing the latest traffic of the drowsy town ; 
Deadening, muffling, stifling its murmurs failing.” 
Robert Bridges. 

As a symbol of stainlessness the snow is beautifully 
used by Milton in his “ Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity.” Nature, he says, with speeches fair— 

* Wooes the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden w hite to throw.’ 

Wordsworth attributes not merely stainlessness, but 
permanence of stainlessness, to his snow-clad moun- 
tain :— 

> * A surface, by the flight 
Of sad mortality’s earth-sullying wing 
Unswept, unstained ! nor shall the aerial powers 
Dissolve that beauty—destined to endure 
White, radiant, spotless, — pure 
Through all vicissitudes.” 

Here we have a city of immort: lity built out of the 
snow, a sublime white Nirvana, the “eonsciousness so 
great that it is unimaginable.” In a scene somewhat 
similar to this Coleridge has found the hugest vitality 
of individual life ; and in a scene somewhat similar to 
this Shelley has found a picture of everlasting death. 
This is the cold cameo cut by Shelley :— 

“ There many a precipice 
Frost and the sun in scorn of mortal power 
Have piled—dome, pyramid, and pinnacle— 
A City of Death, distinct with many a tower, 
And walls impregnable of beaming ice.” 

Coleridge’s lines are remarkable for an extraordinary 
force, a sublime sense of arrested motion, a vital pulse 
of mighty colour. Snow and ice scenes have gene- 
rally appeared to poets most exquisitely harmonized 
by the moon ; but the splendour of Coleridge’s icefalls 
unites with the splendour of all the orbs of heaven, and 
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the last delicate grace of earth is made to fringe their 
footsteps. Our language boasts no hymn of praise to 
surpass this “ Hymn before Sunrise :”— 
“Ye icefalls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge : 

Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Jeneath the keen full moon ?. Who bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living tlowe 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet 

God ! let the torrents like a shout of nations 

Answer ! and let the iceplains echo, God 





ETHEL WHEELER. 
THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 
THE DEFENCE SCHEME. 


T is said that the British people cannot think of more 
than one thing at a time; and certainly, if that 
were sometimes a paradox, the time now gives it proof. 
The war, and the war only, is in the thoughts of the 
British House of Commons. The executive Govern- 
ment, generally viewed so suspiciously by the private 
member of Parliament, is allowed to do what it will with 
the time of the House. The debate on the Address, 
threatened with pages of amendments, came to an easy 
close two days after the finish of the War Debate, and 
though the Closure was finally invoked, it was merely a 
matter of form. The Irish members alone wish to 
discuss domestic affairs; and that very fact divides 
them body and soul from the rest of the House. It was 
they who occupied the whole of the last day of the 
Address debate on a var iety of small amendments— 
on finance, land, Irish paupers, and so forth ; and it 
was they again, who spent the whole of last Wednesday, 
the only private members’ day of the week, ina Bill 
to amend the Local Government Act by instituting a 
new board of control at Dublin! At any other time 
these proceedings of a newly united Irish party would 
form the centre of Parliamentary interest. At the 
present moment they are viewed by the House with 
profound indifference that may at any moment break 
out into open hostility. The Liberals consider them- 
selves released from the alliance by Mr. Redmond’s 
leadership. The Tories have a placid trust in their big 
majority. Mr. Healy’s speech has fixed a gulf between 
the Irish and British members on the question of the 
war, and that breach is widening from day to day. At 
any moment the feud may break out into open strife, 
and the racial contest of South Africa be reflected 
in another racial contest on the floor of the House of 
Commons. 

The event of the week has been the Government’s 
scheme for army reorganisation. It was set forth on 
Monday night by Mr. George Wyndham in a long 
speech, and the whole country is now familiar with its 
details. Mr. Wyndham has had to fight an up-hill 
battle all the week : forthere is no part of the House 
outside the Treasury Bench where the scheme awakens 
any enthusiasm. Mr. Wyndham has had his success of 
oratory ; but now he is going through the sterner test 
applied to a practical administrator. At first the House 
was rather fascinated by the dose of figures poured into it 
by the War Office—the number of soldiers still in the 
country ; the number of recruits joining ; the numbers 
that could be looked upon by a_ proper encouragement 
of the Militia and Volunteers. By the simple fallacy of 
regarding every unit, young or old, sick or healthy, as 
an able-bodied soldier, the War Office produced some 
startling results. Mr. George Wyndham was even 








more sanguine than the War Office. 
distaste for the odd figures. And so he rounded it off 
beautifully. At present, he would have us believe, we 
have 400,000 noble defenders in the country to soothe 
us to secure slumber of nights; in the future, with 
proper encouragement to the Volunteers, twelve new 
regiments of the line, and over two score batteries, we 
shall have 600,000, 

The House fell under the glamour at first, but even 
while Mr. Wyndham was speaking he was subject to 
some ugly interruptions, and the speech was certainly 
by no means such a success as his first. But as soon as 
he sat down, a storm of criticism broke on his head 
from all quarters, which has been going on ever since, 
and has indeed been taken up by the whole country, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in a very subdued and 
“canny” speech, threw gentle doses of cold water on 
every part of the scheme. Sir Charles Dilke quite threw 
aside his usual restraint, and delivered an almost 
passionate attack on the War Office, which seems 
to provoke a progressive anger in its assailants, like the 
growing wrath of a schoolmaster teaching a very stupid 
class. But perhaps the most damaging attack of all, 
delivered with a striking sincerity and a manifestation ot 
what I can only describe as patriotic grief, was that of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, He showed that these defenders 
of whom the Government boasted were mostly the sick 
and the very young left behind by the army in South 
Africa. He gave an appalling picture of the straits to 
which the Government had been reduced to collect a 
body of men to send to South Africa, the fatal delays, 
the stripping of the Mediterranean garrisons and the 
denudation of India. To realise the force of this attack 
it is necessary to understand Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
position in the House. He stands easily first among the 
military experts of the House of Commons. The service 
men closely listened to every word that fell from his 
lips. He has always proved right in the past: why 
should he not be right in the future? That was the 
melancholy thought of most. 

The succeeding days brought little more popularity 
to the Government’s plan. The employers and Volun- 
teers condemned it all over the country. The Service 
members met in the House and censured it. At present 
it is the only proposal before the House, and its easy 
passage means nothing. The strain will come later, 
when it has to stand the steady fire of criticism in 
detail. 

Perhaps the heaviest condemnation is from those 
who see that it provides no help to the war. Home 
defence is not what the House of Commons is thinking 
of. It is thinking of South Africa. The great majority 
of members belong to the “blue water” school, and 
trust to the Navy for home defence. But I cannot 
describe the profound depression caused by the 
Government’s failure to make new proposals for South 
Africa. 

And so the third week of Parliament closes with 
scarcely anything, except the later news from the front, 
to lighten the gloom. 


He has the — 


HAS ENGLAND A REAL HOLD OF 


AFRICA? 


SOUTH 


LTHOUGH this Dutch conspiracy to disestablish 
and disendow British supremacy in South Africa 
is nothing else than a mischievous hobgoblin designed 
to provoke John Bull into a blind and impetuous plunge, 
there are factors in the life of South Africa which will 
lead sober and serious men to doubt whether Great 
Britain possesses any very deep and permanent stake in 
that country. 
While no one who has studied the social and 
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industrial relations of Dutch and British in South Africa 
outside the pages of yellow journalism can for a moment 
entertain the preposterous notion that one race has ever 
harboured the designs of subjugating or expelling the 
other, we cannot blink the fact that British settlement 
in South Africa stands upon a far feebler and less certain 
economic foundation than Dutch settlement. 

There are those indeed who would raise the prior 
issue whether South Africa is in truth destined to be a 
white man’s country. A land where coloured people are 
9 white as eight to one, and where continual white immi- 
gration does not balance the rapid growth of black popu- 
lation under a régime of peace and remunerative employ- 
ment, may well suggest doubts of its ultimate destiny. 
But this issue is too large and too obscure for profitable 
discussion here. It is to the present and probable future 
position of the British settlers that we desire to call atten- 
tion. If there is areal competition between the two races 
it is not a political but an economic competition: if 
one people is really destined to survive or dominate 
the other, that survival or domination will not be 
brought about by force of votes, still less by force 
of arms, but by the freeplay of physical and industrial 
forces. 

Is the Dutchman better calculated by physique, 
habits and occupation to live, keep strong and freely 
propagate his stock in South Africa than the Briton? 
This after all is the root question. Now by nature and 
by successive processes ot selection and long adaptation 
there has been evolved a sort of Dutchman who can, in 
the colonies and republics of South Africa, live con- 
tentedly the rude and solitary life of a farmer, getting a 
bare and hazardous living out of a large tract of flat, 
generally ill-watered and unfertile soil, and bring 
up in health and strength a large family of sons 
and daughters who are satisfied to live a_ similar 
life. This is the “unprogressive Boer.” An average 
Englishman with nerves, with ideas in his head 
and cravings after novelty and progress, cannot, 
does not, and will not, settle down to such a life. Those 
who know nothing about agricultural conditions in the 
Karoo, or the Transvaal, talk as if all that were neces- 
sary is to get Englishmen of grit, intelligence and 
capital, who will work the land on the most enlightened 
methods, and combat by approved scientific methods 
the natural enemies of African agriculture—rinderpest, 
locusts, drought and thunderstorms. But in point of 
fact this kind of Englishman, highly educated, well-to- 
do and fertile in expedients, will not consent to such a 
life as is required of him. Where it has been attempted, 
the incalculable and extravagant behaviour of nature in 
Africa has generally broken down his science and 
reduced him to the same meagre, leisurely routine which 
prevails among the Boers. Indeed it may be con- 
fidently held that the Boer life and character are best 
adapted to the agricultural environment. This is well 
attested by the fact that in many districts of Cape 
Colony there dwell groups of families, purely English 
in origin, who have in a couple of generations 
become in manners, character, and even in personal 
appearance absolutely undistinguishable from their 
Dutch neighbours: retaining distinctively English 
names such as Jones or Thompson, they have dropped 
the English language, and are to all intents and purposes 
pure Boers. There is of course nothing really wonder- 
ful in this, but it attests the fact that the Boer type is 
best adapted to the life upon the soil in South Africa. 
There has indeed been no serious attempt to dispute 
this claim. In times past English and Scotch families 
have settled down to farming: very few of the recent 
British colonists attempt this life, save in a few select 
districts of the eastern province. Gold and diamonds, the 
professions, the Civil Service, and the commerce of the 
towns almost exclusively occupy the British population. 
They have no real root in the soil. “ But what if that 
be so,” it may be said, “town work and life are as 
important and as enduring factors in a national life as 
agriculture and the rural life.” 


Now, is this true of South Africa? There are two 
reasons for doubting it. The first is the extremely 
speculative basis of industrial town life. At present South 
Africa lives upon gold and diamonds, and these industries 
in their extension and their duration are, according 
to existing knowledge, strictly limited. The resources 
of the Witwatersrand and of Kimberley are thoroughly 
explored, and any great permanent industrial life beyond 
the limit of (say) thirty years depends upon the discovery 
and development of resources unknown to and even 
unsuspected by those keen-scented men who for the last 
decade have been nosing all the ground of South Africa 
in search of treasure. It may be that the secondary 
goldhields of the Transvaal may turn up _ trumps, 
that deep levels in Mashonaland may yield illimit- 
able riches, that great natural hoards of diamonds 
may bring prosperity or ruin to the Free State. 
But these surmises furnish no substantial hope of 
a strong industrial future. Making all reasonable 
allowances for improved arts of abstraction, and 
even for that cheap supply of virtually forced 
labour at which mining capitalists in South Africa 
are continually aiming, there is no long assured future 
based on gold and diamonds. That large deposits of 
other minerals, iron, copper, and coal, exist in the two 
Republics and in Rhodesia is placed beyond question by 
recent investigations, and some have founded hopes of 
a great manufacturing future for South Africa upon this 
evidence. But until and unless a large white population 
with progressive wants already exists to furnish an 
adequate near market, no development of useful manu- 
factures is feasible, for the cost of labour and of transport 
will prohibit the growth of an export trade in these more 
bulky and less precious commodities. The notion that 
iron and coal mines can be worked on the same 
economic basis as the diamonds of Kimberley and the 
gold of the Rand is utterly chimerical. There is no 
instance of any profitable growth of these industries in 
a country poor, sparsely peopled, and ill furnished with 
water or railroads like South Africa. But even were 
the sanguine hopes of an industrial South Africa, 
developed by British capital and British labour, fulfilled, 
no clear solution to the greater problems is furnished. If 
the Dutch continue to absorb agriculture and to spread 
themselves more widely over the land, while the British, 
except in a few districts, become a distinctively town 
population, the latter cannot permanently hold their own 
in physique or in the moral essentials of rare character. 
Town life in Africa tends more rapidly and more 
definitely towards physical and moral decadence than in 
Europe. Physical exertion, in the shape either of hard 
manual work or of regular exercise, is commonly evaded, 
The high altitude and the brilliant air of Johannesburg 
indeed stimulate a great nervous ©utput of business 
energy, but even there the reluctance to undergo 
the slightest physical exertion is everywhere patent. 
It is a sound generalisation to affirm that the British 
Africander, partly by reason of the abundance of Kaffir 
and coloured labour, partly by climatic influences, tends 
tc the torpor and atrophy of muscle and of brain which 
mark the transfer of a species to a new natural environ- 
ment to which adaptation is retarded or prevented by 
the possibilities of living a parasitic life. 

If Englishmen could only live in South Africa by 
industry, chiefly manual, or by the primitive occupations 
of hunting and fighting, the physical basis of a sound 
selection, survival, and development would be retained. 
But where all physical exertion can be, and is, habitually 
put on to “ lower races,” this natural law of progress is 
contravened, 

Even if South Africa, surviving the present recrudes- 
cence of barbarism, settles down again for awhile to 
normal conditions of economic growth, there is reason 
to doubt whether the British race is destined to retain 
any long or vigorous hold upon this corner of the 
earth, 


J. A. Hopson. 
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LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


(From Thomas Harbottle to his brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) 


No. VI. 


AY DEAR JOE— 

Isn’t tt a grand and a glorious thing for a 
nation to have such a Government as ours? Other 
countries of course have Governments—of a sort. 
France, for instance, is blessed with a Republic, but 
you and I know well enough that the French are in a 
wretched state. General officers lead them by the 
nose ; self-seeking politicians gain power over them by 
fraud, mendacity and appeals to the basest form of 
Chauvinism ; their Ministers are controlled by financial 
rings; and the general mass of the people believes 
firmly that the national existence is menaced by a 
hideous conspiracy, supported by the gold of Jews and 
Britons, and directed by a hostile international syndi- 
cate. Therefore of course the French don’t count; 
and nothing that any man amongst them says is 
worth a moment’s attention on the part of English- 
men. Then take Germany. To be sure the 
Germans have an Emperor—a very touchy and _ talka- 
tive gentleman who certainly did show a certain 
amount of proper feeling by paying our Queen a 
visit and having an interview (what joy, what pride 
for a mere paltry Hohenzollern !) with our own adored 
Chamberlain. But why doesn’t the Emperor imprison 
a score or so of his newspaper editors for sympathising 
with the Boers? Why does he make such an absurd 
fuss about our seizures of German ships? Is that 
decent behaviour for the nephew of the Prince of 
Wales? Is that what he means by being neutral ? 
Bah! the Germans are a nation of slaves ; they don’t 
know what freedom means, and their Government is 
only fit for a lot of professors and pedants. As for 
Russia—but why should I go through the miserable list 
in detail? I don’t need to heap up arguments and 
examples to prove what every Briton knows—that there 
isn’t a nation, except our own, that has a Government 
of any merit at all. 

But, oh! Joseph, when I think of our own Govern- 
ment, and contemplate its excellences, I am astounded 
and dazzled. I feel as if I Wad suddenly turned my 
incautious eyes upon the noon-day sun. I avert my 
gaze hurriedly from so much splendour, and for a few 
moments all common sights become blurred and obscure. 
I sigh for some magician who should ‘fuse all the sepa- 
rate glittering persons into one colossal, overwhelming, 
coruscating whole, so that I might abase myself before 
it and worship it, and thank it for allowing a worm like 
myself to be ruled and warmed and guided and fostered 
by its wisdom and its beneficence. Happily, but I trust 
not irreverently, mingling its various names together, I 
should say to it, “ Oh! Robert Arthur James Michael 
Hicks George Percy Fitzmaurice Joachim Hardinge 
Giffard Joseph Chamberlain, I want to thank you for 
being what you are, and not disdaining to govern a 
country that couldn’t exist for a day if deprived of your 
prudence, your statesmanship and your keen business 
capacity. Continue, as you love that country, to occupy 
all your offices, to draw all your salaries, and to add 
pages yet more glorious to the history of our people.” 
I wish with all my heart that this vision and this worship 
might be granted to me, for honestly I think the Govern- 
ment would be pleased, and after what the Daily Mail 
has been saying lately only a traitor could grudge the 
Government a little pleasure. 

At the same time, Joe, being a human Englishman, 
I’m bound to have my grumble. Heaven forbid that I 
should hint dislike of this Government of ours, but I 
do want to hint a fault—to hint it, ot course, very 
gently and tenderly, and with a patriotic conviction that 





when next I enjoy a chop or smoke a pipe in Lord 
Salisbury’s gracious company he will be able to explain 
everything to my perfect satisfaction. What worries 
me is this—our Ministers don’t seem to be very deeply 
interested either in things in general or in the business 
of their various departments in particular. I seem to 
see them getting out of bed in the morning, clothing 
themselves in the modest, unostentatious raiment of 
English gentlemen, selecting, one an orchid, another a 
fancy necktie, and yet a third a special pair of patent 
leather boots for the adornment of their persons, coming 
doWn to breakfast, reading their daily papers with an 
amused smile at all the pother that is going on in the 
world, sauntering out into the grounds for a breath of 
fresh air, looking over the dogs and the horses, 
exchanging wonder with the village policeman as to the 
absence of news from the front, coming home to 
luncheon, driving out afterwards in dog-carts, returning 
again to tea and a nap before the fire—and suddenly 
saying each to himself towards the end of the day, 
“Why, bless my soul, I’m a Cabinet Minister ; wish I 
hadn’t remembered it. Let me see, what's up? Oh 
yes, there’s an inevitable war going on somewhere, 
beastly bore, let’s send out some yeomanry,” and so 
finally yawning themselves to bed and the deep sleep 
of the uninterested man. Is this a fancy picture ? 
Read Arthur Balfour’s speeches ; he knew nothing more 
than the man in the street ; none of his colleagues knew 
more than he did; why should they? Read Lord 
Salisbury’s speech ; he couldn’t see through a brick 
wall, and if ever he happened to meet a piano case he 
always assumed there was a piano inside it. Of course 
there was something wrong with the British Constitu- 
tion, though he really couldn’t imagine what it was, and 
the Treasury didn’t seem to care about spending money. 
But why bother him or any other Minister about these 
things ? He supposed all would come right in the end, 
and in the meantime they had all better go home and 
not sit up talking. Were the Government to blame? 
All right, blame them then and have done with it ; but 
for goodness’ sake don’t worry him or his friends any 
more about these uninteresting subjects. 

And yet, Joe, even to me in my little village, as to 
you, I suppose, in your exile at Pusterthal, the worid 
has certain elements of interest. Outside my window 
there’s a bunch of lively sparrows quarrelling over a 
crust of bread ; one or two modest, friendly little robins 
are hopping about in hope of a stray crumb; the lawn 
is carpeted with gleaming snow; the gardener is 
going his depressed but interesting round; the 
boy is sweeping the paths ; in the meadow beyond 
the school children are having a rare match with 
snowballs ; the clock of the parish church is steadiiy 
attending to its business of chiming the peaceful 
hours—and away in South Africa Britons and Dutchmen 
are doing all they can to shatter one another with shot 
and shell, to cut one another’s throats in the most 
approved and civilized manner, to burn, destroy and 
ravage, and thus to prepare the way for that era of 
gentleness and good feeling which, as our clergymen 
are busy assuring us, is the inevitable result of insuit, 
outrage and massacre on a gigantic scale. Here, I 
should think, would be sufficient to interest any one, 
even a Cabinet Minister. However, our lot don’t seem 
to see it in that light, and I suppose the real fact is 
they’re too great, too eminent, too wise and good and 
prudent to give way to anything so vulgar as a display of 
interest in things that have actually happened or are 
actually happening. They reserve that, I take it, for 
things that never existed at all—things like the Pan- 
Afrikander Conspiracy or the glory and honour of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. 

There’s a point in your last letter, my dear Joseph, 
which I must not omit to deal with. “Anyhow,” you 
say, “when the war is over, and the British flag waves 
over Pretoria and Bloemfontein, everything's bound to 
settle down quite comfortably. We shall have hada 
good stand-up fight like a couple of schoolboys, and we 
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shall be good friends when its over.” Oh, Joe, wnata 
fool you are ; how easily do other fools entrap you with 
any silly catch-phrase that seems to make black look 
reasonably like white! Do schoolboys fight with rifle- 
bullets and lyddite shells and bayonets? Do they chop 
one another to pieces, and add to the gory heap most of 
their male relatives? Do they burn one another’s 
belongings or make a ruin of one another’s houses ? 
And when the fight is over does the mangled and 
chopped survivor rob his opponent, assuming him still 
to be alive, of all he values, of his liberty and his right 
to manage his private concerns in his own way? Aad 
if all this did actually take place do you or does any 
other twopenny-halfpenny retailer of smooth and stupid 
commonplaces expect that the two boys would be 
friends? Don’t you think rather that the conquered 
boy, as soon as his wounds were healed, would scheme 
and contrive to throw off the yoke of his conqueror, to 
harm him by every means in his power, and to bring to 
the dust his hateful arrogance and pride? But the 
Boers, it seems, when we have smashed them and 
destroyed their independence and annexed their 
country are to respect and love us for ever and ever. 

Farewell, and believe me to be your attached 
Brother, 


THOMAS, 





MUSIC, 


HERR ROSENTHAL—MR. PLUNKET GREENE 
AND MR. LEONARD BORWICK—MR. SOMER- 
VELL’S CYCLE OF SONGS. 


ERR ROSENTHAL’S recitals are always more 
| or less triumphs of Jlechnigue—in sheer pro- 
heiency of execution he is hardly surpassed by any 
other pianist. And that he has lost none of his power 
in this respect he showed conclusively at the first of his 
present recitals, given last week at St. James’s Hall. 
With the exception of one slight slip in the finale of the 
Chopin Sonata, the whole of his programme fer the 
occasion was faultlessly and brilliantly played ; and the 
undemonstrative ease with which he surmounted all 
and every difficulty irresistibly reminded one of 
Moscheles’s description of Rubinstein, “ whose fingers 
were light as feathers, but who had the strength of 
a giant in his wrists.” Between Rubinstein and 
Rosenthal as pianists it would be idle and invidious 
to make a comparison, but the coupling of their names 
suggests one point in which they present a sharp and 
undoubted contrast. Two obvious qualities are indis- 
pensable to the making of every great pianist—interpreta- 
tive insight and a complete mastery of (echnique. 
Rubinstein’s interpretative powers, if not greater, wereasa 
rule more impressive than his command of executive 
means. The demonstrative display with which his execu- 
tion was accompanied often obscured its real excellence ; 
but in his interpretation of every piece that he played 
he impressed the listener with the sense of his own 
strong individuality. His presentation of some passages 
amounted to strokes of genius: in others (in the open- 
ing of Chopin’s Seventh Polonaise, for example) his 
eagerness to emphasise his own view of the composer's 
work occasionally led him into a violent disregard of 
the composer’s instructions. With Rosenthal, on the 
other hand, what impresses you before everything else is 
the technical exactness and finished perfection of his 
performance. After the exaggerated sentiment and 
unauthorised /empi to which in familiar compositions we 
are so often favoured by pianists of far lower calibre, 
it is refreshing to return to an artist who never “reads 
into” a work what is not there and whose style of 
translation is as perfect as its fidelity to the text. 
You may doubt sometimes whether Herr Rosenthal 


correctly realises the whole depth of a composer’s 
mood, but you always feel that he is aiming 
the whole of his unsurpassed technical powers at a 
faultless performance of the composer’s instructions. 
His playing last week of Schumann’s “ Kreisleriana” 
Phantasies, admirably clear and exact as it was, 
was hardly the convincing expression of a _ true 
insight into the composer’s intention; and in the 
two pieces by Couperin and Scarlatti, the unleisurely 
crispness with which the graceful and familiar “ turns” 
were rendered seemed a little out of keeping with the 
character of the compositions and the style of the com- 
posers’ age, though it is impossible to over-praise the 
delicacy and charm with which both of the brief 
numbers were given. In his interpretation, as distinct 
from his execution, Herr Rosenthal obtrudes his own 
personality so little that you can hardly say he plays one 
composer's works with more gusto than another’s. He 
is probably well advised, however, in including in his 
second recital next Friday a rather larger selection from 
Chopin. 

On Friday in last week, Mr. Plunket Greene and 
Mr. Leonard Borwick gave the first of their song and 
pianoforte recitals, the remaining two recitals of their 
present series being announced for March 2nd and 23rd, 
To many these concerts are among the-most delightful 
of the year. Mr. Borwick’s share as a soloist in the 
opening concert was marked by all his accustomed 


grace and refinement of style, and he gave a 
delightfully dainty performance of the exquisite 
“ Arietta,” by the Neapolitan composer Leonardo 
Leo, the contemporary of Scarlatti. The item of 


chief interest in the programme was the “Cycle of 
Twelve Songs from Tennyson’s Maud,” composed by 
Mr. Arthur Somervell; and published last year. The 
Cycle was sung for the first time in public at a small 
recital given by Mr. Lawrence Rea, to whom the 
honour of first producing it is thus due. But 
its inclusion by Mr. Greene in the programme of 
last week’s concert was practically its first introduction to 
the general public ; and full justice was done to it, both 
by the singer and by Mr. Borwick, whose playing of the 
accompaniment was a striking contradiction to the 
reproach, so often brought against great pianists, of 
showing a lack of sympathy in accompanying the 
voice. The success of Mr. Somervell’s work is as 
well assured as it is well deserved. It cannot be said 
that all of the twelve items which make up the Cycle 
are compositions of equal merit. The more dramatic 
numbers are hardly so successful as the more strictly 
lyrical, and they occasionally suggest—as in the close 
of the opening number—a straining after effect and 
an absence of direct spontaneity; but the whole 
work is marked by musicianly skill and artistic feeling, 
the accompaniments (as is always the case with Mr. 
Somervell’s work of the kind) are singularly effective, 
and two of the songs—“A Voice by the Cedar 
Tree,” and “Birds in the High Hall Garden ”—will 
rank with the most successful music that has been 
set to the work of an English poet. If, as they 
deserve, these two numbers are republished as separate 
songs, the strange misprint which occurs in the first, and 
possibly the finer, of the two should be corrected. Mr. 
Somervell has perhaps over-elaborated the not very 
original suggestion of the dance which accompanies the 
setting of “Come into the Garden, Maud.” For the 
rest, the only two numbers in his Cycle to which 
serious exception must be taken are the two concluding 
ones. The section of the poem which opens with the 
words “O that ’twere possible” was admittedly 
conceived in a strain of more lofty inspiration than any 
other section it contains. It was written years before 
the poem as a whole was contemplated, and the present 
Lord Tennyson, in his Life of the Poet, explains how it 
came eventually to form the nucleus of the complete 
work, The first three stanzas are among the most 
poignantly beautiful things that Tennyson ever wrote, and 
they strike the note that runs through the rest of the 
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section. They are sufliciently complete in themselves 
to justify their being appropriately set to music, and 
with one such setting, at all events, musicians are 


already well acquainted. But to take the first 
brief stanza alone (as Mr. Somervell does for 
the eleventh number of his Cycle) is simply 


to obscure its sense, which depends upon the two 
succeeding stanzas; and, rather than set these lines in 
so truncated a form, it would have been wiser not to 
have attempted a musical setting at all. The same 
remark applies with still more force to Mr. Somervell’s 
arrangement of the concluding part of the poem— 
Part II1Il.—which opens with the words, “ My life has 
crept so long on a broken wing,” and which contains 
about sixty lines. Of these lines Mr. Somervell has 
taken twenty for his purpose ; but the selected lines are 
not continuously chosen—they are picked from the 
poem in patches, which range in length from a single 
line to five lines at the most. The result is such a 
travesty of the original that the music to which it is 
joined (exceedingly fine as it is) has no claim to be 
considered as a real setting of the poem. A com- 
poser has, necessarily, a right to modify to a slight 
extent the poet's handiwork so as to make it meet his 
own, but in this particular instance it can hardly be said 
that the right has been discreetly used. 


W. G. 





FROM ABROAD, 


UNITED STATES—THE DEMOCRATS 
THE TREASURY. 


AND 





HE Democrats are engaged at present in making 
an attack upon the strongest point in the Repub- 
lican line. This is no uncommon thing for the Demo- 
crats todo. Their generals have always had a way of 
shutting their eyes and ordering a charge against some 
impregnable position in the Republican fortress. It 
sometimes looks as if the Republicans secretly encour- 
aged or provoked these assaults in order to draw away 
attention from the weak places in their defence. If that 
is good policy in warfare, there is no reason why it 
should not pay also in politics. 

The strongest man in the McKinley Cabinet is the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gage. He is not and 
never has been a politician. In 1896, with great reluc- 
tance, he gave up the presidency of Chicago’s largest 
bank in order to take care of the national finances, and 
he has managed them just as he did his bank, always 
having an eye to economy, and never for a moment con- 
sidering the politics of his subordinates. Of course, this 
policy has not won him favour with the professional 
politicians of the Republican party. This fact became 
evident last summer, when the President promulgated 
his Civil Service order, removing some 10,000 employees 
from what is called the “ Classified Service.” Mr. Gage 
was largely responsible for this order, for he had tound 
it impossible to fill certain vacancies in the Treasury 
Department promptly and satisfactorily by means of 
competitive examinations. Not being a politician, and 
believing that sensible business men would appreciate 
the situation when explained to them, he publicly 
defended the President’s action. He was doubtless 
astonished by the results, The Civil Service reformers 
and the anti-Administration newspapers refused to 
understand his explanation, and at once denounced him 
as a dishonest and hypocritical apologist for the “ spoils 
system.” At the same time the Republican news- 
papers and politicians were exceedingly luke-warm with 
their sympathy and support. They had no special 


liking for Gage, and were only too glad to have him 
take upon his shquiders any odium that might attach to 
the President’s order. 





The present attack upon Mr. Gage is based upon 
his management of the finances and is entirely unwar- 
ranted. In European countries, where Governmental 
funds are regularly deposited with banks, no Minister 
of Finance could tempt such a fate as has befallen our 
Secretary of the Treasury. In the United States, under 
our Independent Treasury System, which was adopted 
about 1840, the Government is its own bank and holds 
in the Treasury vaults all the revenues collected by 
taxation or otherwise. As a result, whenever the 
expenditures of the Government are less than the 
receipts, money is actually withdrawn from the channels 
of trade and the money market is seriously disturbed. 
The first ill effect is a fall of securities in the New York 
stock market, but this, unless something is done to 
relieve the situation, is certain to be followed by 
financial embarrassment throughout the country. Asa 
partial remedy for the evil, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has authority by act of Congress to place Government 
money in such national banks as will deposit security 
in the shape of Government bonds. Thus the Secretary 
can give to the people the use in business of whatever 
money the Treasury itself does not need. When a 
surplus is accumulating in the Treasury, it is evident 
that the Secretary’s power is great. If he isnot discreet 
and does not understand the needs of the money market, 
he may produce a panic even in the midst of prosperity. 
Owing, however, to the liberality of Congress in making 
appropriations, the Treasury Department has not often 


been called upon to cope with the surplus evil. 
Secretary Sherman, during the Resumption Period, 


made large deposits with the banks; so did Secretary 
Fairchild in 1887-88, when the revenues were excessive. 

Inasmuch as the law does not permit the Secretary 
to deposit with the banks the receipts from Customs, it 
has been held not to be legal to make such deposits 
from the general moneys in the Treasury. The practice 
has been to turn directly into the banks the receipts 
from internal revenue collections. Since the banks 
desiring deposits are scattered throughout the country, 
many of them at points remote from the centres of 
internal revenue collection, how to get the money into 
these banks is a serious problem. Mr. Gage 
solved the problem in the most natural way. He 
decided to make a large New York bank his distributing 
agent. A bank could do the work easily, for it could 
send exchange in place of cash. He selected for this 
purpose the National City Bank of New York, its bond 
deposit being greater than that of any other bank. 
Then he ordered all internal revenue collectors to 
deposit their daily receipts in the banks most convenient 
to them, and to have such deposits credited to the 
account of the National City Bank. To the National 
City Bank he gave daily instructions regarding the dis- 
tribution throughout the country of the money thus 
deposited. Thus by the simple employment of banking 
credits and exchange Mr. Gage has checked the accu- 
mulation of an idle surplus at Washington, and has kept 
Treasury operations from increasing the monetary 
stringency. 

Mr. Gage is criticised for having selected the 
National City Bank, whose stockholders are prominent 
in the control of the Standard Oil Trust. He is accused 
of having made a secret deal with that bank in order 
that it might corner the money market and get large 
profits out of Government funds, There is nothing in 
this charge. He isalso criticised because he did not do 
something earlier in the season to prevent a panic in 
New York. His opponents condemn him because he 
waited until December. As a matter of fact, the Secre- 
tary has during the last three months, either by the 
prepayment of interest or by the purchase of Govern- 
ment bonds at the market price, constantly been reliev- 
ing the money market. His aim appears simply to have 
been to keep the Treasury expenditures equal to the 
income in order that no money might be locked up. In 
this he has been successful, for the Treasury balance 
has not varied greatly during the last six months. 
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be animated with a burning desire to sweep up the 
whole countryside, and enter on schemes of progressive 
reform. The dwellers in those quarters are now 
astonished because they find that this is not so; and are 
as unreasonably impatient with their former protégés as 
they were before unreasonably jubilant. We accordingly 
hear very bitter things being said and written about the 
necessity of getting rid of the “gig” franchise and 
abolishing the British farmer, which will perhaps be 
found a rather difficult undertaking, and beyond the 
capacity of those who suggest it. It is not in that 
direction that reform lies. For better or for worse 
we have got our Rural Councils with us, and we have 
to work with them and through them, even if at 
times their ways remind us of those of the Boers and 
President Kruger, and make us inclined to relieve 
our feelings by writing to the newspapers, which, as 
Matthew Arnold used to remind us, is the most sacred 
right of the British citizen when in a passion. If the 
intelligent correspondent of a London newspaper is 
exasperated at what he considers the intolerable 
stupidity of the Devizes rural councillor, he must 
remember that the parish clerk of Netheravon—which 
is not very far from Devizes—said to the Rev. Sidney 
Smith—as the result no doubt of observation : “ Lord 
zur, What vools they volk vrom Lunnon doo bee. Too 
bee zure.” And we still have the clerk of Netheravon 
to deal with, for he now sits on the Rural Council. 
These councils have only been in existence since 1895. 
This is not very long ago ; and it is therefore altogether 
too soon to pass sweeping judgments as to their 
success or failure. They are part of a large scheme 
of local government, to be found principally in 
the statutes of 1888 and 1894, and in the Acts which 
those two great statutes incorporated, and in others 
amending and extending them. The mere operation of 
getting a new public body into the saddle is no light task. 
But it is one thing to ask public opinion not to be over 
hasty in passing sweeping judgments on the Rural 
Councils, and it is quite another to ascribe to these 
bodies virtues which they do not possess. It is not 
desirable to allow Rural Councils to be a court from 
which there is no appeal, and to have an exclusive initia- 
tive. This the writer in the Daily News sees, though he 
has evidently arrived at his conclusion slowly and 
reluctantly, because it involved the abandonment of the 
belief, alluded to above, that the moment the country 
gentleman and the parson had been deprived of their 
former privileges in regard to matters of local govern- 
ment, the desert would blossom as the rose. As a 
matter of fact, an educated country gentleman or 
clergyman, if he chances to be on the Rural Council, 
generally takes a sounder view of sanitary questions 
than the farmer. What the country gentleman too 
often lacks is the courage to assert his opinions ; whiie 
the clergyman suffers from the unpopularity of his 
order in these days of lights and incense, which in the 
opinion of the farmer are not the same thing as what 
Lord Beaconsfield called light and leading. 

The question is, how are the Rural Councils to be 
kept up te mark on the question of the housing of the 
working classes in their districts, the responsibility in 
regard to which has been placed on them by Part III. 
of the Housing of the Working Classes? The answer 
may be found within the four corners of the statutes 
of 1888 and 1894. If I had to name the most 
important provision in the Local Government Act, 
1894, I would choose the sixteenth section, which gives 
to the Parish Council the right of complaint to the 
County Council against the decision of the Rural Council 





in regard to a variety of matters, including water supply 
and other sanitary questions. This clause is in reality 
the true charter of liberty of parish life, because under 
a very simple procedure the County Council can make 
an obstructive Rural Council “move on,” after the 
latter has had full time given to it to perform its 
duty in any particular case and has refused to do so 
on the demand of the Parish Council. It is to an 
adaptation and extension of this machinery, and of the 
subject matters of this machinery, that I look for a 
solution of the question of housing in the rural districts. 
We have in the first place to provide for the possible 
contingency of an obstructive Parish Council which will 
not complain when it ought to do so. The Chairman, 
for example, or some influential member, may himself 
be interested in maintenance of an abuse. I would 
therefore, in the first place, extend the power of com- 
plaint to a certain number of parochial electors, and not 
merely limit it to the Parish Council itself as at present. 
But the County Council, in order to command public 
confidence, must have an expert adviser when it acts as 
a court of appeal on a complaint. The appointment of 
a County Medical Officer of Health shduld therefore be 
obligatory and not as now merely permissive. About 
eighteen counties in England and Wales have now 
made such appointments, and although the powers 


of the County Councils are compulsory in but 
few sanitary matters, the existence of an_ inde- 
pendent County Medical Officer of good standing 


and position, whose services can be commanded and 
are at the disposal of the Rural Councils, when they 
so desire, is already producing marked results where 
such appointments have been made. It is not always 
unwillingness, but quite as often want of knowledge, 
exaggerated estimates of cost and a general fear of the 
unknown, which cause resistance to improvement in 
country districts ; and it is precisely in combatting these 
difficulties that the presence of the County Medical 
Officer is invaluable, especially if acting in concert with 
the County Surveyor, who should possess some know- 
ledge of sanitary engineering. The next, and a most 
important, reform would be that the sanitary inspectors 
and surveyors of the Rural Councils should in future be 
obliged to possess proper qualifications for their post, 
and that neither they nor the district medical officers 
should be liable to dismissal without the sanction of 
some superior authority. Being in favour of decentraliza- 
tion, I believe the County Council should be that superior 
authority. The County Councils now pay one-half of 
the salaries of their officers out of the Exchequer con- 
tribution account, and may therefore be considered to 
have a right to have a voice in the matter. With these 
not very startling administrative changes, a great 
alteration and improvement would be made in a com- 
paratively short time in every county in England. 

But how do you propose to deal, I may be asked, 
with the real crux of the question? When an order 
has been issued by the Rural Council, or in cases of 
default by the County Council, to close a cottage as 
unfit for human habitation, or because of a bad water 
supply, what will you do, if the owner replies, “ Issue 
your order and down goes the cottage”? The writer 
in the Daily News puts this question, and it has to be 
faced. 

At present the Rural Council and the County 
Council have between them the power to close, 
and the Rural Council can build; but the powers 
of the County Council do not at present extend, 
under Part III. of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, to substituting themselves on com- 
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plaint in extreme cases for a defaulting Rural Council 
in regard to the provision of house accommoda- 
tion, in the same way that they are enabled to act 
in regard to the demolition of insanitary dwellings 
under the earlier part of the above Act, and the matters 
coming within Section 16 of the Local Government Act, 
1894. I would give County Councils the power they 
now lack. It would be useful in extreme cases, and as 
an inducement to the Rural Councils to move. But 
I shall state at once that I do not look to the 
frequent use of that power, and that I would 
regret, on administrative grounds, if the County Council 
were obliged to become the owners of a large number 
of small blocks of detached houses scattered all about 
the county. Nor dol believe that this would have to 
be so, The result of the power of the County Council 
to intervene in extreme cases would be to strengthen 
the hands of the Rural Councils against offending parties ; 
and the result of the strengthening of the hands of the 
Rural Councils would be, just as happened under the 
similar provisions relating to allotments, that numbers of 
cases which looked almost insoluble without an order, 
would get settled by the intervention of the County 
Council as a sort of “honest broker” between the 
parties. We have fortunately not got to deal in the 
country districts with the large and unhealthy areas 
dealt with by sections 2 to 23 of the “ Housing of the 
Working Classes Act,” where a dense population is 
packed into a limited area. Schemes of purchase 
and public ownership are probably there unavoidable ; 
but the situation in the rural districts is the converse. 
We have to deal with a population thinly distributed 
and scattered over a large area, The circumstances are 
therefore different, and above all the question of expense 
does not assume such formidable dimensions as 
in towns, where land is often at a high premium. 
The improvement however of the conditions of the 
life of the rural population does not depend on any 
one thing, but on several. Housing and sanitation, 
including water supply, no doubt stand first and fore- 
most. But the education of the rural labourer is still an 
unsolved problem, and until the County Councils are 
given controlling power will remain so. The provision 
of Isolation Hospitals to prevent villages being wasted 
by outbreaks of disease like diphtheria, which might 
have been stamped out had the early cases been at once 
dealt with, is another urgent matter. I also hope that 
the day will come when County Councils will be allowed 
to establish general as well as_ isolation hospitals, 
The great question of rural insanity is still with us. We 
build palatial mansions to receive the insane, and the 
confidence in them of the class whose relatives are sent 
to these establishments, is one of the best signs of the 
times. I can recollect the day when it was not alto- 
gether so. But have we thought enough of the causes 
of rural insanity as distinct from the care of the 
insane? And in all these matters it is the voice 
of the rural councillor which will be the most 
powertul factor—the opinion of that great tenant- 
farmer class which Mr. Froude years ago, standing 
among the monuments and the tombs of the house of 
Russell at Cheneys, prophesied would eventually for 
better or for worse oust the great aristocratic Houses, 
just as in past centuries the great Houses had themselves 
ousted the yeomanry of England from their predominant 
place and power in the economy of the land. And 
therefore more important than legislative changes or 
administrative orders, or both, is the creation of a sound 
public opinion in that class on which the future of our 
country districts mainly depends. The Parish Council 


may complain, the County Council may order ; but the 
less we can have of complaint and order, if so be that 
we can avoid them, the better ; and for this we must 
mainly rely on our Rural Councils—in other words, on 
the tenant-farmers of this country—on their enlighten- 
ment and progress ; and as to this my own experience, 
whatever that may be worth, leads me to be more 
hopeful than some of my friends. I did not expect too 
much at first, and at the end of five years I can already 
see some signs of advance, even in Bzotia, which I am 
told is the name of the Devizes Rural District under an 
Order of the Local Government Board to be shortly 


* issued, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
DR. JOSEPH PARKER AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Mr. Herbert Spencer, if it was he who invented 
the word “evolution,” must be shocked if he has noticed how 
it is being misapplied in order to “make the best” of this 
evil war, or to palliate the futile and wicked policy of sup- 
pressing the Dutch Republics, and thereby digging the grave 
of England’s honour and of peace in South Africa. 

As a sample of this misuse of language, I may quote some 
published “ pastoral words,” in which the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
D.D., counsels us at this crisis how we should view “revolu- 
tions, tumults, wars, and all manner of national and inter- 
national uproar and dislocation.’ “God,” he tells us, “ may be 
said to be presiding over a complicated process of evolution,” 
though “the process is indeed disastrous, in many instances 
simply diabolical.” 

It is surely dangerous and profoundly false to treat evil, 
just because it presents itself on a grand scale, as impersonal, 
and not to be resisted, as we are bound to resist it in our- 
selves, but to be piously accepted as due to the inevitable hand 
of Providence, while we blind ourselves to the human handi- 
work in it. 

A true tale, which I have on the best authority, may help 
to enlighten Dr. Parker and his congregation as to the personal 
factor in this national calamity. It happened that President 
Kruger and Mr. Cecil Rhodes, with another Englishman (who 
is responsible for the story), met to talk over a concession. 
They sat on wrangling or grimly smoking far into the night, 
till the angry discussion was closed by Mr. Rhodes with a 
characteristic assertion, “ Mind, if you don't give it me, I'll 
crush your two dirty little Dutch Republics in my hand.” 
‘Yhat was the hand by which the train was laid for blundering 
politicians to explode. What need of the illogical chimera, 
which looms on Dr. Parker, possibly, through the medium of 
that yellow dust whose source in the Press Mr. Hobson has so 
thoroughly exposed in your columns ? 

“Evolution” implies, I suppose, a crude application of 
the grossly abused formula, “the survival of the fittest,” which 
Christianity forbids in our dealing with the meanest of human 
kind and which common sense refutes in regard to the 
growing millions of Africanders and Boers. Dr, Parker 
would, doubtless, repudiate that ignorant and impudent 
fallacy. The purpose of this letter is simply to ask for his 
influence, when the time comes, in the direction of a settle- 
ment aiuning at permanent peace and good will instead of ill 
will for ever threatening war in the rising Anglo-Dutch nation. 


Your obedient servant, 
G. C. W. Warr. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W., 11th February, 1goo. 


THE COLONIALS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Siks—The following is an extract from a letter just 


received from an Australian friend of ours :—* I notice that 
Mr. Chamberlain in his speeches generally, and particularly 
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at Leicester, says that ‘the war must be just because the 
liberty loving Colonials are so eager to help.’ What- 
ever reasons may or may not be urged for or against the 
war Iam sure this is absurd so far as New South Wales is 
concerned, and I believe the whole of Australia. We have no 
means here of judging whether it is a just war or not, or had 
not certainly when the war began. The altogether predomi- 
nating argument used by politicians, by writers, by the 
ex-Premier, Mr. Read, was— That England had embarked in 
this war, that English Ministers being at the centre of affairs 
had means of judging which we had not, that we could trust 
their decision and therefore it was our duty now to rush in 
and defend the Empire.’ The question of the justice or 
injustice of the war was one for England to decide.” 


Yours truly, 
J. MaRSHALL STURGE. 


Charlbury, Oxon, February 14, 1goo, 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL ON “QUARTER.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—You could not find a more painfully striking illustra- 
tion of the tidal wave of obscurity and obliquity that has 
recently submerged the British mind, in relation to the war 
with the two Dutch Republics, than in the Morning Post's 
telegram from Mr. Winston Churchill, dated Frere Camp, the 
roth inst. 

I purposely select Mr. Winston Churchill's case, because 
he is not of the smaller fry, has shown not a little fairness and 
discrimination, and has borne manful testimony to the 
generous courtesy shown towards him by_the Boers while he 
was their prisoner. 

Yet what is the extent to which even Mr. Winston 


. Churchill is capable of losing his head at the present crisis? 


He writes :— 

“Vaal Krantz was carried at the point of the bayonet. 

Only about fifty Boers endured the bombardment. Three 

hundred fled. Several continued firing and killing up to the 

last moment, and then asked for quarter, which was gencrously 
given. 

May common-sense people ask where the “generosity” 
came in, unless it be conceded that the amenities of modern 
warfare between Christian nations may be dispensed with at 
discretion ? Several small bodies of British troops have within 
the past two or three months “ continued firing and killing up 
to the last moment” after the main bodies had retired. Does 
Mr. Winston Churchill want the Boers to understand that they 
displayed signal “generosity” in not butchering the remaining 
few who at “the last moment” were compelled to throw up 
their hands? If so, does Mr. Winston Churchill's loose 
expression afford the Boers much encouragement to display 
that form of “generosity” when they are ina position—as 
they repeatedly have been—to refuse it? And last, but not 
least, is it wise, even from the most Jingo point of view, to 
virtually inform Tommy Atkins that it is “ generosity” for him 
not to bayonet an enemy asking for quarter, and (ergo) that it 
will be “ generosity ” on the part of that same enemy not to 
bayonet him when asking for quarter after “ continuing to fire 
and kill up to the last moment” ? 

History records that the British officers were not able to 
rally Sir George Colley’s soldiers for a final stand on Majuba 
Hill. They were utterly exhausted, utterly shattered by an 
awful rifle fire. But if two or three dozen of them—that ts to 
say, if we are to accept Mr. Winston Churchill's theory—had 
made a last effort, and “continued firing and killing up to the 
last moment,” the Boers would have shown “ generosity” in 
not murdering them when they finally flung down their arms! 

Is there going to be any limit to such Pecksniffian non- 
sense ? 


Yours faithfully, 


ONE WuHuo Knows War. 
Feb. 12th, 1900. 


THE NATIVES AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—May I, through the medium of your columns, 
express a hope that Mr. Fox Bourne's appeal for the relief of 


distress among the natives of Natal and Zululand (see daily 
papers for January 26th) may not pass unnoticed, even in this 
time of sore necessity? Some hope was entertained that these 
fellow-subjects of ours (whose sufferings through drought, 
locusts and rinderpest have only been brought to a climax 
by the war, and whose patient endurance and loyalty have 
won the highest praise from the Natal Government) might 
have been helped out of the Mansion House Fund, but that is 
intended, in the first place, for the families of our soldiers and 
sailors, and that part of it devoted to the relief of “general 
distress” in Natal (the bulk of which would have to go to 
white refugees from the Transvaal) is no doubt already 
swallowed up. Besides those Zulus who have suffered from 
being actually in the trade of hostile commandos on the 
northern borders, there are thousands of “boys” who have 
been thrown out of work at Johannesburg and forced to 
return home just when the pinch of hard times was making 
itself felt. I am aware that this is a time when the most 
generous are least able to give; but it is to be hoped that 
those of us who believe this war to be unjust will not overlook 
this opportunity of testifying that their belief does not spring 
from any indifference to the claims of the native. 

I may remark (not that this makes any difference to the 
present very great and real suffering) that I have no authentic 
details as to the alleged burning of kraals and looting of 
cattle on the Zululand border; but in case they should be 
found then would remark—(1) the race of irresponsible 
filibusters—who, by the bye, annexed North Zululand, no 
white man saying them nay for any practical purpose—has 
not died out ; (2), a /u quogue might, alas ! be retorted, were 
some of the minor episodes of the Zulu War, for instance 
(when the men were afterwards described by the shuddering 
native women as “ those wild beasts”), to be reported in full ; 
and (3) in our own case, were it a question of supplies, we 
should simply say, “a la guerre comme a la guerre.” But, 
things being as they are, it seems to me that, if we do not 
allow the Zulus arms to defend themselves, the least we can do 
is to save them from starving. 


Yours, &c., 
A. WERNER. 
PS.—I may mention, for the benefit of any who may not 
have seen Mr. Fox Bourne's appeal, that the committee of the 


A.P.S. (Broadway Chambers, Westminster) will take charge of 
any contributions to the “ Zulu Relief Fund.” 





VERSE. 
VENUS VICTRIX. 


THERS will love you, others will downpour 
Love’s vintage in your way, 
Fresh, fragrant, various,—but I love more, 
More than all they ; 


And I have wit to stand apart and snatch 
Solace and hope divine, 

Not all the loves of all their souls can match 
This love of mine. 





How know I this? How know I that I live ? 
Dear heart, to be your wite, 

To watch, to tend, to give, and to forgive, 
This is my life ; 

And this my victory, whate’er befall, 
To know and feel you know 

Not one of those strange loves, not one, not all 
Can love you so. 


FRANK TAYLOR. 
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REVIEWS. 
CRASHAW'S POEMS. 


ENGLISH Poems. By Richard Crashaw. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, &c., by J. R. Tutin. In Two Volumes, 

THE DELIGHTS OF THE Muses: Secular Poems by Richard 
Crashaw. Edited by J. R. Tutin. Published by the Editor at 
Great Fencote, near Bedale, Yorks. 


THE editor of these volumes printed privately, in 1887, a 
selection of Crashaw’'s poetry. The first of his present publi- 
cations is a new edition in two “ volumes” (bound however in 
one) of nearly all the English poems attributed to his author ; 
the second is a separate version of the secular poems, which 
may be more acceptable to a certain number of readers. Both 
are well printed, and remarkably cheap; and are accom- 
panied by some valuable assistance, modestly offered, to the 
study of a poet never indeed entirely forgotten, but until 
recent years strangely neglected among us. It would be 
ungracious to insist upon the incoherence and the bad 
grammar of Mr. Tutin’s brief introductions. He has con- 
scientiously put together a very useful bibliography, a great 
number of parallel passages from Milton, Pope and Young, 
and (at the end of the smaller collection) an interesting list 
of more or less common quotations and remarkable passages 
from Crashaw. The larger book excludes Crashaw’s Latin and 
Greek verses ; and also those English poems and translations 
which Dr. Grosart discovered in the Tanner-Sancroft MSS., 
and resuscitated under the title of “ Airelles” in his monumental 
edition of Crashaw, printed in 1872 for private circulation. It 
is otherwise complete, and is recommended by careful editing 
and an intelligent reconstruction of the order in which the poems 
should be read. Mr. Tutin appears to have followed almost 
universally the text adopted by Dr. Grosart, which was based 
principally upon the edition of 1652, here and there corrected by 
reference to those of 1646 and 1648 as well as to the Sancroft 
MSS. It is thus immeasurably superior tothe most recent edition 
readily accessible—that of Mr. W. B. Turnbull, who in 1858 
undertook the task with more zeal than success. Dr. Grosart 
spoke of Turnbull's labour with a contempt which one is 
disposed to think exaggerated ; at least that editor, whose 
frequent carelessness and whose occasional presumption are 
most exasperating, did a great deal to revive the interest in 
Crashaw by collecting far more of his work into a single 
volume than any one of his modern predecessors. He was 
inexperienced in deciphering manuscript, and he was incapable 
of estimating the relative value of the different early editions ; 
but it is too much to say, as Mr. Tutin does, that his text 
was based on that of 1670, “the most inaccurate of all.” 
One has only to turn to the first poem in Turnbull's 
edition, that well known and sublime poem to St. Mary 
Magdalene, “The Weeper,” to see that Turnbull prints the 
text of 1652 (with the illogical order and the stanza belonging 
to “The Tear”) as well as that of 1670. Mr. Tutin has, 
throughout his edition, used the modern spelling. A good 
popular edition of Crashaw is unquestionably welcome. 
Most of the Jacobean and Caroline lyrists whose names are 
naturally associated with his, and whose fame has so creditably 
revived within the last generation, are to be read now in 
accurate modern texts—his master Donne, his friend Cowley, 
William Herbert, whom posterity made his rival, Herrick, and 
Thomas Carew and the Silurist. Crashaw has had his place in all 
the recent anthologies, and reckons among his panegyrists and 
his debtors some great and many lesser poets of this century. 
But very few indeed of his Compositions—and those muti- 
lated or incorrectly printed—are at all widely known. The 
most seraphical and the loveliest of English devotional 
singers has too long been deprived of the glory he deserves, 
by the double or successive influences of religious bigotry 
and zesthetic positivism. 

Richard Crashaw was the son of an Anglican clergyman, 
a Yorkshireman by birth, whose will describes him as “nowe 
Paster of that too greate Parishe of White-Chappell, in the 
suburbs of London,” and whose works proclaim him a 
Puritan animated by peculiar zeal against Loyola and 
Mariolatry. He attacked both the saint and the practice in 
verse as well as in prose ; translating notably a complaint or 


dialogue attributed to St. Bernard into English poetry of some 
merit.. He died in 1626, when his son was a boy of thirteen 
or fourteen. Richard went to Cambridge a Protestant, and 
led there a quiet, studious and devout life :— 

“In the Temple of God, under His wing, he led his life, in 
St. Mary's Church, near St. Peter's College : there he lodged 
under Tertullian’s roof of angels ; there he made his nest more 
gladly than David's swallow near the house of God, there, like 
a primitive saint, he offered more prayers in a night than 
others usually offer in the day.” 

In 1637 he became a Fellow of Peterhouse, and took orders, 
It is probable, if not certain, that a change came gradually 
over his religious opinions. The hymn to St. Teresa, as well 
as most of his secular verse, belongs apparently to this period, 
He was among the Fellows who in 1644 were rejected from 
the University for their refusal to subscribe to the Covenant. 
Soon afterwards, Crashaw was received into the Roman 
communion. His friend Cowley found him in Paris, living 
miserably, ia 1646. An introduction to the notice of the 
exiled Queen, however, procured him some support and a 
recommendation to Rome, where he became attached to the 
person of Cardinal Palotta. The Cardinal, a man of worth 
and “ papable,” as Dr. Bargrave reported (t.¢., a possible Pope), 
esteemed Crashaw, but some members of the seguita are said 
to have shown such jealousy of him that his patron was obliged 
to transfer him from Rome to Our Lady's Chapel of Loretto. 
Hardly was Crashaw entered into his new preferment when a 
fever (a few thought poison) carried him off, in the year 1650 

Little else is known of this poet's life. His epigrams and 
epitaphs show that he had many friends. Abraham Cowley is 
perhaps the only one who is more than a name ; even of his 
Lady Denbigh it is uncertain which of the four wives she was 
whom the second Earl successively married. Crashaw had in 
his own generation slanderers who threw suspicion on the 
motives of his secession from the Church in which he was 
bred. They are*the ancestors of Newman's slanderers. His 
own poetry and the memorial verses, which are excelled by 
none of Cowley’s compositions. refute the character of a 
“ fickle shuttlecock” and an insinuating Tartufe, which Prynne 
the bigot tried to give him. Prynne called him besides a 
Narcissus “falling in love with his own shadow,” and a 
“ pitiful wire-drawer.” Such, since the last lyric poets of our 
first great lyric age made way for the poets of good taste and 
common sense, was till this century the common view of 
Crashaw's literary characteristics. He was classed among 
the “ metaphysical poets” of a tasteless and savage generation, 
whose emptiness was ill covered by a sort of outrageous 
scholastic turgidity, whose numbers wanted elegance and 
whose fancy knew no measure. In the midst of the romantic 
revival even, so accomplished and subtle a critic as Hazlitt 
could write thus :— 

“The writers here referred to (such as Donne, Davies, 
Crashaw and others) not merely mistook learning for poetry ; 
they thought anything was poetry that differed from ordinary 
prose and the natural impression of things, by being intricate, 
far-fetched, and improbable. Their style was not so properly 
learned as metaphysical ; that is, whenever, by any violence 
done to their ideas, they could make out an abstract likeness or 
possible ground of comparison, they forced the image, whether 
learned or vulgar, into the service of the Muses. ‘ 

“ Crashaw was a writer of the same ambitious stamp, whose 
imagination was rendered still more inflammable by the 
fervours of fanaticism, and who having been converted from 
Protestantism to Popery (a weakness to which the ‘seething 
brains’ of a poet of this period were prone) by some visionary 
appearance of the Virgin Mary, poured out his devout raptures 
and zealous enthusiasm in a torrent of poetical hyperboles, 
The celebrated Latin epigram on the miracle of our Saviour. 
‘The water blushed into wine,’ is in his usual hectic manner.” 

Coleridge meanwhile had sounded Crashaw’s praise, not 
without a reserved note of condescension ; Shelley, some think, 
underwent his influence. The poets of the middle and the latter 
part of the nineteenth century knew his fascination. Mr. 
Francis Thompson, in our age, is more than an enthusiastic 
worshipper ; the rapturous author of “The Hound of God,” 
the “ Orient Ode,” and “The Dread of Height,” is a pupil not 
unworthy the poet of the hymnto St. Teresa and “To the 
Name above every Name.” 

John Donne founded the school, if it can be called so, of 
“metaphysical poets.” It had in common a detestation of 
rhythmical tameness and monotony, of loose, unreal imagery 
and of traditional epithet ; an ambition to appeal constantly 
through the senses to the pure intelligence and express 
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notions by seizing upon analogies. Carew succeeded to the 
most insignificant part of Donne's estate; he has Donne's 
verbal dexterity—with indeed a greater elegance, proportionate 
to his greater levity—his reasoning humour, and his fondness 
for conceits ; but his frigidity is unmistakable. Cowley laid 
hold on the sententiousness and (as we should call it) the 
quaintness, but wanted the sublimity as well as the instinctive 
mastery over his medium. Crashaw, too, was Donne's scholar. 
In his earlier secular verse the echo is heard most plainly—in 
the Protestant’s vituperative poems on the Gunpowder- 
treason, for instance, which Dr. Grosart disinterred, but 
which are omitted by Mr. Tutin; the same deliberate 
irregularity, a similar violence, a similar realism, though less 
forbidding than his master’s. And it is not to be denied that 
Crashaw sometimes, like Donne, but especially like Donne's 
lesser followers, repels by extravagant and_hair-splitting 
conceits, such as torment the reader of “Alexias,” of the lines 
“To Pontius washing his bloodstained hands ;’ and even 
of those pretty verses “Upon Two Green Apricocks sent to 
Cowley by Sir Crashaw.” But like Donne's, too, is that kind 
of chaste severity, that ballasted, unhurrying expressiveness of 
his in the best known of all his poems :— 
“ Days that need borrow 
No part of their good morrow 
From a fore-spent night of sorrow,— 
Days that, in spite 
Of darkness, by the light 
Of a clear mind are day all night ; 
Life that dares send 
A challenge to his end, 
And when it comes say——-Welcome, friend !" 
and in certain of his elegiac verses, such as that upon “ Mr. 
Ashton, a Conformable Citizen,” whose 
“ parlour-sermons rather were 
Those to the eye than to the ear.” 
It is a commonplace now that Crashaw’'s genius is seen at its 
highest in his religious poetry. There are seen all the qualities 
that are his distinctively—the rapturous tenderness, the soaring 
eloquence, the wonderful artistic visualism with which, as Dr. 
Grosart says, “he inevitably works out his thoughts through 
something he has looked at as transfigured by his imagina- 
tion, so that you find his most mystical thinking and feeling 
framed with images drawn from Nature.” There are seen the 
most profound simplicity and the most exuberant delicacy of 
expression, with an absolute management of rhythms that 
seem ungovernable and structure that seems impalpable. 
Which is the most beautiful of them all, “The Weeper,” 
or “ The Tear,” or “ St. Teresa,” or— 
“ | sing the name which none can say 
But pierced with an interior ray,” 
or the incomparable ode, so divinely persuasive, “ which was 
pretixed to a litthe Prayer-book given to a Young Gentle- 
woman,” or what follows it, the “Counsel Concerning her 
Choice ” ?— 
“ Dear, heaven-designéd soul ! 
Amongst the rest 
Of suitors that besiege your maiden breast 
Why may not I 
My fortune try, 
And venture to speak one good word, 
Not for myself, alas! but for my dearer Lord? 
You have seen already in this lower sphere 
Of froth and bubbles, what to look for here : 
Say, gentle soul, what can you find 
But painted shapes, 
Peacocks and apes, 
Illustrious flies, 
Gilded dunghills, glorious lies ; 
Goodly surmises, 
And deep disguises, 
Oaths of water, words of wind ?” 
It is hard indeed to choose between this and that of the greater 
religious poems, supposing one cares for Crashaw heartily 
atall. It is not every lover of poetry that does. There are 
religious souls who turn with loathing from St. Fvancis de 
Sales, finding him mawkish, sugared, adulatory, Crashaw 
offends many (faith apart) on the ground that is called 
emphatically “taste,” as well as on the ancient ground of 
common sense. It is not permitted to doubt the sincerity, 
the single-hearted devoutness of Crashaw ; but if one does 
not care for him because his conceits are like an ignis faluus, 
or because his sensuous, intimate, unrestrained adorations and 
“cloudy condensed sweets” cloy the brain, there’s no more to 





be said. They who prefer the gentle, the kindling, the 
eloquent Parson of Bemerton are in good company. But 
then you willthink Herbert the greater poet in that he wanted 
something that in the other is excessive; hardly that any 
poetical quality which Herbert is possessed of is to be sought 
for in vain in the poetry of Richard Crashaw. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


Home AND GARDEN. By Gertrude Jekyll. London: Longmans, 
Green, 


“Bearus ille qui procul negotiis” we remember learning 
some time ago, and many an one would even now prefer his 
Sabine farm—before the days of county councils or steam- 
rollers—to the “dusty purlieus of the law” or the influenza- 
haunted courts of Westminster. But if further we wish to 
know how to plan our country home and garden—the modern 
equivalent for the Sabine farm—we shall find the method 
described in another delightful work by the authoress of 
Wood and Garden. This is entitled Home and Garden, being 
“notes and thoughts, practical and critical, of a worker in 
both.” Here who wills may read how best to use “country 
bricks and mortar ;” how to employ the “good old English 
oak grown in the neighbourhood ;” and what are the local 
ways of using the sandstone found in the authoress’s district. 
She tells of the labours and delights of building, of her work- 
shop, her tools, and adds a humorous description oi the hut in 
which she lived whilst the “ home” was being built., Gardens 
and gardening of all sorts she has studied and knows: 
gardens of wallflowers, trees and lanes, the twisting vagaries 
of the woodbine coiling python-like around the trees, large 
and small rock-gardens, cut flowers (with valuable hints for 
packing and preserving them); while there are original and 
useful chapters on “Plants for Poor Soils,” “Gardening for 
Short Tenancies,” and other details of the kitchen garden, of 
roses and lilies, and of the making of pot-pourri, dear to the 
amateur gardener. 

The style of the book is most attractive ; the authoress 
unites shrewd common-sense with keen observation of detail, 
much practical knowledge and appreciation of the beautiful 
and romantic. 

We have, it is true, read pleasant talk of this kind 
before; the Poet Laureate, in his Garden that I Love and 
Veronica's Garden, may be said to have introduced playful 
argument and poetic fancies among the flowers. A more 
scientific and standard work—The English Flower Garden, by 
W. Robinson—contains information, alphabetically arranged, 
about every imaginable English plant. At the same time as the 
author gives us glimpses of the dee, quiet of woodland glades, 
of snowdrops in the grass, of Alpine flowers cultivated at home, 
or of stately Elizabethan manors seen through spreading 
cedars, he so emphatically dictates on what is nof to be done, 
he so unmercifully cuts up all our old ways of clipping 
and paring and bedding out that we feel we ougit to be 
very much improved in this year of grace 1900, Our 
shrubberies, through him, have ceased to be “ museums of 
dead shrubs” and the old ribbon borders of red, blue and 
yellow which were so easy to arrange and alas! so easily 
understood by the ordinary gardener have been left behind 
for ever. 

But the charm of this book is that the authoress lets us 
into all her secrets ; she takes us as it were by the hand and 
leads us through the house ; here into her “ outer-gallery” 
where are deep cupboards with glazed fronts containing 
“many memories of many lands and many persons,” tiny 
tearbottles in iridescent colouring, venetian glass, old Church 
embroideries, “little objects innumerable of life’s history in a 
hieroglyphic writing, legible to one only, but a pretty show to 
all ;” here to a collection of objects mostly local but now 
obsolete ; earbells for horses, brass snuffers, tinderboxes and a 
shepherd’s crook of fine old pattern. All these and much 
more, deftly arranged, we discover, and, as we do so, we sigh 
for some such delightful collection of our own, If one of us 
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has treasures—and who has not ?—they are probably locked 
away in some drawer, only taken out to be overhauled at a 
spring cleaning, or perhaps given away in desperation for 
want of room! The only drawback—if one there must be— 
to enjoyment of a book like this is that it leaves the lover of a 
“ well-ordered” house and garden a little more dissatished 
than usual with his ordinary home, and a great deal more 
than usual with his ordinary gardener. Most—at least two- 
thirds—of us live in houses built by the hands of others : we 
had no choice of aspect, soil, windows, staircases, cupboards 
and all those internal fixtures which make or mar one's 
comfort ; and as for our gardens—why they stand round our 
houses! and though we may remodel and beautify and adapt, 
still a clump of Scotch firs is not raised ina year, nor can 
many boast of having within easy driving reach “ six good old 
bridges.” 

A little want of sympathy may be felt with the chapter 
on “Home Pussies.” The eulogies on the eternal feline 
seem tuned to too high a pitch. Some creatures to pet and 
love a home and garden must have, but perhaps there are too 
many dogs’ graves in some of our own little woods for all of 
us to be quite impartial judges on the subject of cats. And 
not all—not even enthusiastic gardeners—would agree that 
they “love to hear the sound of rain falling on a roof when it 
comes at night.” Such a sound is linked for many with the 
“dead unhappy night” in Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall,” and the 
association cannot be changed. But these objections are 
largely personal. 

We must leave our readers to study this book for them- 
selves ; it will amply repay the task. Very many well-chosen 
and beautiful reproductions from photographs will enable them 
to picture the house and garden, and the treasures they con- 
tain. Perhaps the following short extracts taken at random 
may entice them to approach nearer and inhale the fragrance 
of a veritable literary Pot Pourri. 

From “the Workshop” :— 

“I do not think any workman really likes a new tool. There 
is always something strange and unfamiliar and uncongenial, 
somewhat of the feeling that David had about Saul’s armour. 
What an awkward thing a new spade is ; how long and heavy 
and rough of handle. And then how amiable it becomes 
when it is half-worn, when the square corners that made the 
thrust so hard are ground away; when the whole blade has 
grown shorter, when the handle has gained that polish—the 
best polish of all—that comes of long hand friction. No 
carpenter likes a new plane; no house-painter likes a new 
brush. It is the same with tools as with clothes. . . . . | 
suppose no horse likes a new collar. I am quite sure I do not 
like new boots !” 

From “ Things worth Knowing” :— 

“Often in choosing plants and shrubs people begin the 
wrong way . . . they say, ‘I have bought a quantity of 
shrubs and plants ; show me where to place them.’ To which 
I can only answer, ‘ That is not the way in which I can help 


you ; show me your spaces, and I will tell you what plants to 
get for them.’” 


H. A. Cruso. 





A REFERENCE BOOK IN ECONOMICS. 


A DICTIONARY OF PoLiTicaAL Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S. Volume III. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Tuts is the third and last volume of Mr. Palgrave’s dictionary. 
The first was published just six years ago. Its value is already 
well known to students: its character is aptly hinted in the 
motto which stands upon the title-page—“Ore trahit quod 
cumque potest atque addit acervo.” 

Of the human ant we can name no more laborious species 
than the compiler of a dictionary, none more deserving of 
gratitude and admiration. Of dictionaries there are two types, 
German and English. The German displays perfect organisa- 
tion and system. You know the exact scope and precisely 
what information is to be found ; you do not expect style or 
vivacity ; you may be sure that there will be nothing beautiful 
or brilliant ; you may be equally sure that there will be nothing 
worthless. Whatever can be done by plodding work and 
perfect system is likely to be accomplished. The German is at 


—<——— 


his best in a dictionary. The Englishman is not. Yet | 
venture to be glad that Mr. Palgrave has pursued the pure 
English method, and has allowed his contributors to do their 
best—or their worst—and to express their opinions, though 
they often differ very widely from ascertained or ascertainable 
truth. It is a pity, however, that some worthy contributors 
should here have recorded individual heresies and _ political 
prejudices. Thus one may learn from these pages that Robert 
Lowe was “ill fitted” to hold the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer “ owing to his doctrinaire views " which “led him 
to remove the registration duty on corn.” Again, according 
to a feminine authority, Lord Sheffield made up for his 
fanatical zeal in support of corn laws, navigation laws and 
slave trade by helping to deprive Ireland of her Parliament. 
“In advocating Free Trade with Ireland and the Union he 
proved himself, however, to be more than abreast of the 
times.” Anything however is better than the dismal obituary 
notices of great statesmen which Mr. Barnett Smith too often 
provides for the readers of this dictionary. He has written of 
Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Peel, Pitt, Walpole and others 
on a plan that is almost useless. Has he read their speeches 
and comprehended their schemes? Has he realized by whom 
they were influenced, what were their difficulties, whether 
they recognized the truth theoretically, and how far they 
brought their recognition into law and administration? But 
as a rule the biographies (which are eountless) seem to be well 
and carefully done. Distinguished economists, foreign and 
American as well as English, have contributed records of 
their countrymen ; and many a poor fellow has been fished 
out of the waters of oblivion. If as a modern tells us at 
p. 309 the progress of Ricardo and Adam Smith is “that of 
men walking in the morning twilight of science,” what 
economically considered—is the value of Xenophon, Dick 
Whittington, Marcus Terentius, Varro, and Thomas Tusser, 
and at what hour of the economic night did they lucubrate ? 
Yet even in the dark pre-Adamite days there were brilliant 
flashes like that of the Marquis de Vauvenargues: “la 
Commerce est l’école de la tromperie,” and Richard Rolt's 
apology for the alphabetical arrangement of his commercial 
dictionary: “It comprises innumerable particulars uncon- 
nected with each other, among which there is no reason why 
any should be first or last.” 

Of the general articles in this volume those upon the scope 
and method of political economy in its relation to ethics are 
of very great interest. Professor Sidgwick makes a good 
deal of Bagshot’s brilliant suggestion that English political 
economy, the abstract science outlined by Adam Smith 
and constructed by Ricardo, is “only applicable to a 
limited and peculiar world.” It isthe science of business in 
advanced industrial societies. Of course the idea should not 
be pushed too far ; but I think it contains a valuable truth. 
But perhaps this truth would be conveyed better if “ art 
were substituted for “ science.” The relations between Adam 
Smith, Ricardo and Mill on the one side, and Sir James 
Graham, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gladstone on 
the other are the relations between science and art. Pub- 
licists.and statesmen apply the teachings of science, The 
pure abstractions of economics cannot be said to depend for 
their truth upon the fluctuations and differences of human 
society. But it is inevitable that they should be worked out 
differently at different times and in different stages of indus- 
trial development. ‘To exhibit the bearings of economic truths 
upon his own country during his own lifetime is the business 
of the statesman-economist. It is, properly speaking, an art 
rather than a science. It is more imperative than indicative 
in its conclusions. It produces budgets and laws and com- 
mercial treaties, not abstract principles or remote hypotheses. 
Thus the science of political economy analyses the conceptions 
of monopoly and Free Trade. The art comes in to tell us how 
to deal with monopolies, local, national, and international, so 
as to bring about as nearly as possible a state of law con- 
sistent with reason. Itis a bad day for any nation when the 
mutual play between statesmen and economists comes to an 
end. Mr. Palgrave has happily taken this broad view of the 
scope of political economy. He has not truckled to any 
particular school ; above all, he has not allowed the historian 
to capture the whole dictionary. There are indeed some 
unpleasantly frequent intruders. The Roman lawyer and the 
“select charter” man are always creeping into the fold. 
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Who on earth wants to know about “ Postliminium”? 
Surely it would have been better to add a few sen- 
tences to the excellent article on the Post-office. Then 
“ swanimote,” “ subinfeudation,” “ usucapio,” and even 
“waynage,” would scarcely have been missed or mourned. 
Of the purely economic articles in this volume some of the 
most important may be enumerated—Physiocrats, Prices, 
Production, Property, The Russian School of Political 
Economy (a most learned contribution from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Ivan Miklachewsky), Supply and Demand, Taxation, 
Trades Unions, Wages and Workmen's Budgets. Written for 
the most part by economists and statisticians of deserved 
reputation, they gain additional interest from the variety of 
the signatures which are attached. One could wish that as 
high a standard had been attained by the writers who deal 
with practical finance and administration. It is true that we 
are singularly destitute of literature dealing with the modern 
developments of English administrative departments like the 
Board of Trade and the Treasury. But surely some one 
should have been found to give more than a column and a half 
to the latter. As it is we do not know where to turn for an 
answer to Lord Salisbury’s tremendous indictment. The 
treatment of the National Debt and the Sinking Fund is singu- 
larly inadequate, and the writers seem to have taken little 
trouble to bring their information and statistics up to date. 
Mr. Ackworth contributes a brilliant article on railways. The 
summary of the English law of rating is unduly compressed 
and is given under a wrong title—“ Rates, Incidence of.” At 
page 642 there is a misprint in one of the tables. For 1871 
should be read (I suppose) 1891. At the end of the volume 
will be found an apparently full and careful index. 


F. W. H. 





THE TOMB OF ST. PETER. 


St. PETER IN RoME AND HIS TOMB ON THE VATICAN HILL. av 
Arthur S. Barnes, M.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Priest of the 
Diocese of Westminster. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


Tus book is a valuable contribution to early Church history 
and to that of the Ecclesiastical antiquities of Rome. The first 
hundred pages contain a most interesting and circumstantial 
account of the life of St. Peter after our Lords Ascension ; the 
rest of the volume is devoted to a detailed and careful history 
of the body of the Apostle from the time of his martyrdom to 
the present day. A great deal of collateral informat-on is 
introduced respecting old St. Peter's, the causes of its demoli- 
tion, and the building of the present church, but all this centres 
round the main subject, which is the tomb of the saint, its 
character, position, history and present appearance ; or rather, 
I should say, what its present appearance would be if it were 
to be once more revealed to the curious visitor, and exposed 
for veneration to the faithful. 

By far the most interesting portion of this volume to the 
ordinary reader will be that which traces the vicissitudes of St. 
Peter's later life. Father Barnes dismisses with just disdain 
the assertion made by some over-zealous controversialists that 
St. Peter was never at Rome at all. It would never, he says, 
have been brought forwardat all but for the supposed necessi- 
ties of the controversial position, and every one who looks into 
the facts will agree with him. “ For thearchzologist,” says Pro- 
fessor Lanciani, “ the presence and execution of SS, Peter and 
Paul at Rome are facts established beyond the shadow of a 
doubt by purely monumental evidence.” But the question of 
the tine when St. Peter first came to Rome is one far more 
difficult to answer. After his narrow escape from being put 
to death by Herod in a.p. 42 or 43, we are told that he went 
“to another place,” and Father Barnes shows good reason 
for thinking that he turned his steps first of all to the north of 
Asia Minor, and then to Rome, where he lived for a time in 
the house of Aquila and Priscilla, of whom the former was a 
Jew of Pontus, the latter a Roman by birth. Most of the 
converts he made there were naturally from the lower classes, 
but there were one or two notable exceptions, of whom the 
most remarkable were Cornelius Pudens, who is said to have 





been of senatorial rank, and his wife Claudia, who was 
certainly a native of Britain, and probably the daughter of 
Cogidunus, a British chieftain who had been conquered by 
the Roman forces under Pudens himself. 

In A.p. 49 St. Peter left Rome in consequence of the 
edict of Claudius banishing all Jews from the city, and he did 
not return there till A.p. 62. During this time he was engaged 
in various missionary journeys, and may have spent some time 
at Antioch, and have founded the Church there, though the idea 
that he was Bishop of Antioch is probably an error which 
has found its way into the Roman Martyrology from the 
mistaken punctuation of the commemorations of February 
22nd, which seem to have run as follows :—VIII. Kal. Mart. 
Cathedra S. Petri Antiochiae S. Galli mart., &c. Some scribe 
of Auxerre, finding that there were two Feasts of St. Peter's 
Chair, and misled by the above entry (in which the insertion 
of the full stop after instead of before Antiochiae would 
account for the error), came to the conclusion that the two 
Feasts commemorated the two Chairs of Rome and Antioch, 
instead of the two Feasts of the Dedication of St. Peter's 
Chair and of his appointment to the Primacy. 

St. Paul came to Rome in A.p. 61, about a year before 
the return of St. Peter. Of the life of St. Paul during 
the two years that he was kept a prisoner at Rome, 
Father Barnes gives some interesting details, and also 
informs us of a fact not generally known—that the infant 
son of ‘Titus Flavius Clemens, who died a Christian 
martyr, nearly furnished a Christian Emperor to Rome in 
the first century, having been publicly designated by 
Domitian as his heir; Clemens having married Flavia 
Domitilla, the granddaughter of Vespasian, and Domitian’s 
niece. But Domitian changed his mind, Clemens was put to 
death for “atheism,” and his children probably shared his fate. 

During the first sixty years of the Christian era there had 
been no persecution of the Christians assuch. Roman opinion 
identified them with the Jews. But the burning of Rome gave 
Nero an excuse for the frightful atrocities of the circus in the 
gardens of Nero on the Vatican Hill, which were lighted up 
with the ghastly spectacle of hundreds of Christians clad in 
garments dipped in turpentine and tar, and then set on fire. 
It was on the same spot that St. Peter was crucified three 
years later, apud palatinm neronianum juxta obeliscum, as the 
Acts of St. Peter tell us. Whether the traditional story of 
his having been crucified with his head downwards is a 
historical fact seems to be very doubtful. It is first asserted 
by Origen in the third century. Father Barnes thinks that, 
for reasons which our space does not permit us to give here, 
it is more likely that St. Peter in his humility made the 
request than that it was granted. 

There seems little doubt that the body of St. Peter was at 
first buried at S. Sebastiano, on the Appian Way. We will not 
enter into the question of its various translations before it was 
laid in its final resting-place on the Vatican Hill, hard by the 
place where he was martyred. It was removed thither in 
306, when under Maxentius the persecution came to an end. 
Thither it was brought at the instance of St. Lucina, who, 
assisted by some of the clergy of Rome, herself undertook the 
pious task with the sanction of the then Pope, and over the 
tomb which lay beneath the high altar, the old basilica of the 
Vatican was erected by Constantine the Great. This event is 
commemorated in the Liber Pontificalis as follows :— 

“Eodem tempore Augustus Constantinus fecit basilicam 
beato Petro Apostolo in templum Apollinis cujus loculum cum 
corpus (sic) Sancti Petri ita conclusit ; ipsum loculum undique 
ex aere Cypro conclusit, quod est immobile ; ad pedes, pedes 
ad caput, pedes V; ad latus dextrum, pedes V; ad latus 
sinistrum, pedes V ; subter, pedes V ; supra, pedes V ; sicinclusit 
corpus beati Petri Apostoli recondit.” 

Now with Father Barnes’ explanation of this important 
passage we can only very partially agree. He is quite right 
in explaining the pedes V in each case to indicate the space 
intervening between the coffin and the walls of the chamber 
containing it. But his translation of “ex aere cypro,” as “in 
bronze from Cyprus,” is scarcely correct. Aes cyprum (or 
cuprum) is simply copper. But this is not all. His explana- 
tion of the next words, “quod est immobile,” as meaning “ he 
built up the whole with masonry,” is quite inadmissible. 
Quod clearly agrees with aes, and quod est immobile means that 
the copper in which the coffin was enclosed was solid, and 
could not be broken open. In point of fact, Father Barnes 
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has treasures—and who has not ?—they are probably locked 
away in some drawer, only taken out to be overhauled at a 
spring cleaning, or perhaps given away in desperation for 
want of room! The only drawback—if one there must be— 
to enjoyment of a book like this is that it leaves the lover of a 
“ well-ordered”” house and garden a little more dissatished 
than usual with his ordinary home, and a great deal more 
than usual with his ordinary gardener. Most—at least two- 
thirds—of us live in houses built by the hands of others : we 
had no choice of aspect, soil, windows, staircases, cupboards 
and all those internal fixtures which make or mar one’s 
comfort ; and as for our gardens—why they stand round our 
houses! and though we may remodel and beautify and adapt, 
still a clump of Scotch firs is not raised in a year, nor can 
many boast of having within easy driving reach “ six good old 
bridges.” 

A little want of sympathy may be felt with the chapter 
on “Home Pussies.” The eulogies on the eternal feline 
seem tuned to too high a pitch. Some creatures to pet and 
love a home and garden must have, but perhaps there are too 
many dogs’ graves in some of our own little woods for all of 
us to be quite impartial judges on the subject of cats. And 
not all—not even enthusiastic gardeners—would agree that 
they “love to hear the sound of rain falling on a roof when it 
comes at night.” Such a sound is linked for many with the 
“dead unhappy night” in Tennyson's “ Locksley Hall,” and the 
association cannot be changed. But these objections are 
largely personal. 

We must leave our readers to study this book for them- 
selves ; it will amply repay the task. Very many well-chosen 
and beautiful reproductions from photographs will enable them 
to picture the house and garden, and the treasures they con- 
tain. Perhaps the following short extracts taken at random 
may entice them to approach nearer and inhale the fragrance 
of a veritable literary Pot Pourri. 

From “the Workshop” :— 

“TI do not think any workman really likes a new tool. There 
is always something strange and unfamiliar and uncongenial, 
somewhat of the feeling that David had about Saul’s armour. 
What an awkward thing a new spade is ; how long and heavy 
and rough of handle. And then how amiable it becomes 
when it is half-worn, when the square corners that made the 
thrust so hard are ground away; when the whole blade has 
grown shorter, when the handle has gained that polish—the 
best polish of all—that comes of long hand friction. No 
carpenter likes a new plane; no house-painter likes a new 
brush. It is the same with tools as with clothes. . . . . 1 
suppose no horse likes a new collar. I am quite sure I do not 
like new boots !"” 

From “ Things worth Knowing” :— 

“Often in choosing plants and shrubs people begin the 
wrong way they say, ‘I have bought a quantity cf 
shrubs and plants ; show me where to place them.’ To which 
I can only answer, ‘ That is not the way in which I can help 


you ; show me your spaces, and I will tell you what plants to 
get for them.’” 


H. A. Crvuso. 





A REFERENCE BOOK IN ECONOMICS. 


A DICTIONARY OF PoLiTicaL Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis 
Palgrave, F.R.S. Volume III. London: Macmillan and Co. 


Tuts is the third and last volume of Mr. Palgrave’s dictionary. 
The first was published just six years ago. Its value is already 
well known to students; its character is aptly hinted in the 
motto which stands upon the title-page—“ Ore trahit quod 
cumque potest atque addit acervo.” 

Of the human ant we can name no more laborious species 
than the compiler of a dictionary, none more deserving of 
gratitude and admiration. Of dictionaries there are two types, 
German and English. The German displays perfect organisa- 
tion and system. You know the exact scope and precisely 
what information is to be found ; you do not expect style or 
vivacity ; you may be sure that there will be nothing beautiful 
or brilliant ; you may be equally sure that there will be nothing 
worthless. Whatever can be done by plodding work and 
perfect system is likely to be accomplished. The German is at 


—— 


his best in a dictionary. The Englishman is not. Yet |] 
venture to be glad that Mr. Palgrave has pursued the pure 
English method, and has allowed his contributors to do their 
best—or their worst—and to express their opinions, though 
they often differ very widely from ascertained or ascertainable 
truth. It is a pity, however, that some worthy contributors 
should here have recorded individual heresies and _ political 
prejudices. Thus one may learn from these pages that Robert 
Lowe was “ill fitted” to hold the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer “ owing to his doctrinaire views ” which “led him 
to remove the registration duty on corn.”” Again, according 
to a feminine authority, Lord Sheffield made up for his 
fanatical zeal in support of corn laws, navigation laws and 
slave trade by helping to deprive Ireland of her Parliament. 
“In advocating Free Trade with Ireland and the Union he 
proved himself, however, to be more than abreast of the 
times.” Anything however is better than the dismal obituary 
notices of great statesmen which Mr. Barnett Smith too often 
provides for the readers of this dictionary. He has written of 
Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Peel, Pitt, Walpole and others 
on a plan that is almost useless. Has he read their speeches 
and comprehended their schemes? Has he realized by whom 
they were influenced, what were their difficulties, whether 
they recognized the truth theoretically, and how far they 
brought their recognition into law and administration? But 
as a rule the biographies (which are eountless) seem to be well 
and carefully done. Distinguished economists, foreign and 
American as well as English, have contributed records of 
their countrymen ; and many a poor fellow has been fished 
out of the waters of oblivion. If as a modern tells us at 
p. 309 the progress of Ricardo and Adam Smith is “that of 
men walking in the morning twilight of science,” what 
economically considered—is the value of Xenophon, Dick 
Whittington, Marcus Terentius, Varro, and Thomas Tusser, 
and at what hour of the economic night did they lucubrate ? 
Yet even in the dark pre-Adamite days there were brilliant 
flashes like that of the Marquis de Vauvenargues: “la 
Commerce est I'école de la tromperie,” and Richard Rolt’s 
apology for the alphabetical arrangement of his commercial 
dictionary: “It comprises innumerable particulars uncon- 
nected with each other, among which there is no reason why 
any should be first or last.” 

Of the general articles in this volume those upon the scope 
and method of political economy in its relation to ethics are 
of very great interest. Professor Sidgwick makes a good 
deal of Bagshot’s brilliant suggestion that English political 
economy, the abstract science outlined by Adam Smith 
and constructed by Ricardo, is “only applicable to a 
limited and peculiar world.” It isthe science of business in 
advanced industrial societies. Of course the idea should not 
be pushed too far ; but I think it contains a valuable truth. 
But perhaps this truth would be conveyed better if “art 
were substituted for “ science.” The relations between Adam 
Smith, Ricardo and Mill on the one side, and Sir James 
Graham, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Gladstone on 
the other are the relations between science and art. Pub- 
licists.and statesmen apply the teachings of science, The 
pure abstractions of economics cannot be said to depend for 
their truth upon the fluctuations and differences of human 
society. But it is inevitable that they should be worked out 
differently at different times and in different stages of indus- 
trial development. ‘To exhibit the bearings of economic truths 
upon his own country during his own lifetime is the business 
of the statesman-economist. It is, properly speaking, an art 
rather than a science. It is more imperative than indicative 
in its conclusions. It produces budgets and laws and com- 
mercial treaties, not abstract principles or remote hypotheses. 
Thus the science of political economy analyses the conceptions 
of monopoly and Free Trade. The art comes in to tell us how 
to deal with monopolies, local, national, and international, so 
as to bring about as nearly as possible a state of law con- 
sistent with reason. Itis a bad day for any nation when the 
mutual play between statesmen and economists comes to an 
end. Mr. Palgrave has happily taken this broad view of the 
scope of political economy. He has not truckled to any 
particular school ; above all, he has not allowed the historian 
to capture the whole dictionary. There are indeed some 
unpleasantly frequent intruders. The Roman lawyer and the 
“select charter” man are always creeping into the fold. 
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Who on earth wants to know about “ Postliminium” ? 
Surely it would have been better to add a few sen- 
tences to the excellent article on the Post-office. Then 
“ swanimote,” “ subinfeudation,” “usucapio,” and even 
“waynage,” would scarcely have been missed or mourned. 
Of the purely economic articles in this volume some of the 
most important may be enumerated—Physiocrats, Prices, 
Production, Property, The Russian School of Political 
Economy (a most learned contribution from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Ivan Miklachewsky), Supply and Demand, Taxation, 
Trades Unions, Wages and Workmen's Budgets. Written for 
the most part by economists and statisticians of deserved 
reputation, they gain additional interest from the variety of 
the signatures which are attached. One could wish that as 
high a standard had been attained by the writers who deal 
with practical finance and administration. It is true that we 
are singularly destitute of literature dealing with the modern 
developments of English administrative departments like the 
Board of Trade and the Treasury. But surely some one 
should have been found to give more than a column and a half 
to the latter. As it is we do not know where to turn for an 
answer to Lord Salisbury’s tremendous indictment. The 
treatment of the National Debt and the Sinking Fund is singu- 
larly inadequate, and the writers seem to have taken little 
trouble to bring their information and statistics up to date. 
Mr. Ackworth contributes a brilliant article on railways. The 
summary of the English law of rating is unduly compressed 
and is given under a wrong title—“ Rates, Incidence of.” At 
page 642 there is a misprint in one of the tables. For 1871 
should be read (I suppose) 1891. At the end of the volume 
will be found an apparently full and careful index. 


F. W. H. 





THE TOMB OF ST. PETER. 


St. PETER IN ROME AND HIS TOMB ON THE VATICAN HILL. By 
Arthur S. Barnes, M.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Priest of the 
Diocese of Westminster. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


Tuis book is avaluable contribution to early Church history 
and to that of the Ecclesiastical antiquities of Rome. The first 
hundred pages contain a most interesting and circumstantial 
account of the life of St. Peter after our Lords Ascension ; the 
rest of the volume is devoted to a detailed and careful history 
of the body of the Apostle from the time of his martyrdom to 
the present day. A great deal of collateral informat.on is 
introduced respecting old St. Peter's, the causes of its demoli- 
tion, and the building of the present church, butall this centres 
round the main subject, which is the tomb of the saint, its 
character, position, history and present appearance ; or rather, 
I should say, what its present appearance would be if it were 
to be once more revealed to the curious visitor, and exposed 
for veneration to the faithful. 

By far the most interesting portion of this volume to the 
ordinary reader will be that which traces the vicissitudes of St. 
Peter's later life. Father Barnes dismisses with just disdain 
the assertion made by some over-zealous controversialists that 
St. Peter was never at Rome at all. It would never, he says, 
have been brought forward at all but for the supposed necessi- 
ties of the controversial position, and every one who looks into 
the facts will agree with him. “ For thearchzologist,” says Pro- 
fessor Lanciani, “ the presence and execution of SS, Peter and 
Paul at Rome are facts established beyond the shadow of a 
doubt by purely monumental evidence.” But the question of 
the tine when St. Peter first came to Rome is one far more 
difficult to answer. After his narrow escape from being put 
to death by Herod in a.p. 42 or 43, we are told that he went 
“to another place,” and Father Barnes shows good reason 
for thinking that he turned his steps first of all to the north of 
Asia Minor, and then to Rome, where he lived for a time in 
the house of Aquila and Priscilla, of whom the former was a 
Jew of Pontus, the latter a Roman by birth. Most of the 
converts he made there were naturally from the lower classes, 
but there were one or two notable exceptions, of whom the 
most remarkable were Cornelius Pudens, who is said to have 





been of senatorial rank, and his wife Claudia, who was 
certainly a native of Britain, and probably the daughter of 
Cogidunus, a British chieftain who had been conquered by 
the Roman forces under Pudens himself. 

In A.p. 49 St. Peter left Rome in consequence of the 
edict of Claudius banishing all Jews from the city, and he did 
not return there till A.p. 62. During this time he was engaged 
in various missionary journeys, and may have spent some time 
at Antioch, and have founded the Church there, though the idea 
that he was Bishop of Antioch is probably an error which 
has found its way into the Roman Martyrology from the 
mistaken punctuation of the commemorations of February 
22nd, which seem to have run as follows :—VIII. Kal. Mart. 
Cathedra S. Petri Antiochiae S. Galli mart., &c. Some scribe 
of Auxerre, finding that there were two Feasts of St. Peter's 
Chair, and misled by the above entry (in which the insertion 
of the full stop after instead of before Antiochiae would 
account for the error), came to the conclusion that the two 
Feasts commemorated the two Chairs of Rome and Antioch, 
instead of the two Feasts of the Dedication of St. Peter's 
Chair and of his appointment to the Primacy. 

St. Paul came to Rome in a.p. 61, about a year before 
the return of St. Peter. Of the life of St. Paul during 
the two years that he was kept a prisoner at Rome, 
Father Barnes gives some interesting details, and also 
informs us of a fact not generally known—fhat the infant 
son of ‘Titus Flavius Clemens, who died a Christian 
martyr, nearly furnished a Christian Emperor to Rome in 
the first century, having been publicly designated by 
Domitian as his heir; Clemens having married Flavia 
Domitilla, the granddaughter of Vespasian, and Domitian’s 
niece. But Domitian changed his mind, Clemens was put to 
death for “atheism,” and his children probably shared his fate. 

During the first sixty years of the Christian era there had 
been no persecution of the Christians as such. Roman opinion 
identified them with the Jews. But the burning of Rome gave 
Nero an excuse for the frightful atrocities of the circus in the 
gardens of Nero on the Vatican Hill, which were lighted up 
with the ghastly spectacle of hundreds of Christians clad in 
garments dipped in turpentine and tar, and then set on fire. 
It was on the same spot that St. Peter was crucified three 
years later, apud palatium neronianum juxta obeliscum, as the 
Acts of St. Peter tell us. Whether the traditional story of 
his having been crucified with his head downwards is a 
historical fact seems to be very doubtful. It is first asserted 
by Origen in the third century. Father Barnes thinks that, 
for reasons which our space does not permit us to give here, 
it is more likely that St. Peter in his humility made the 
request than that it was granted. 

There seems little doubt that the body of St. Peter was at 
first buried at S. Sebastiano, on the Appian Way. We will not 
enter into the question of its various translations before it was 
laid in its final resting-place on the Vatican Hill, hard by the 
place where he was martyred. It was removed thither in 
306, when under Maxentius the persecution came to an end. 
Thither it was brought at the instance of St. Lucina, who, 
assisted by some of the clergy of Rome, herself undertook the 
pious task with the sanction of the then Pope, and over the 
tomb which lay beneath the high altar, the old basilica of the 
Vatican was erected by Constantine the Great. This event is 
commemorated in the Liber Pontificalis as follows :-— 

“Eodem tempore Augustus Constantinus fecit basilicam 
beato Petro Apostolo in templum Apollinis cujus loculum cum 
corpus (sic) Sancti Petri ita conclusit ; ipsum loculum undique 
ex aere Cypro conclusit, quod est immobile ; ad pedes, pedes 
ad caput, pedes V; ad latus dextrum, pedes V; ad latus 
sinistrum, pedes V ; subter, pedes V ; supra, pedes V ; sicinclusit 
corpus beati Petri Apostoli recondit.” 

Now with Father Barnes’ explanation of this important 
passage we can only very partially agree. He is quite right 
in explaining the pedes V in each case to indicate the space 
intervening between the coffin and the walls of the chamber 
containing it. But his translation of “ex aere cypro,” as “in 
bronze from Cyprus,” is scarcely correct. Aes cyprum (or 
cuprum) is simply copper. But this is not all. His explana- 
tion of the next words, “quod est immobile,” as meaning “ he 
built up the whole with masonry,” is quite inadmissible. 
Quod clearly agrees with aes, and quod est immobile means that 
the copper in which the coffin was enclosed was solid, and 
could not be broken open. In point of fact, Father Barnes 
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refutes his own explanation when he subsequently says that 
“the space actually above the coffin to the ceiling was left 
free,” and that “a passage was left open from the doorway, 
for visits were certainly paid after this time, ad corpus.” The 
whole space was probably left open, the coffin being placed 
in some stand in the centre of the chamber, and there was no 
surrounding masonry at all. 

The later portion of his book, including an account of 
his own visit to the chamber in which the tomb has remained 
concealed for 1,300 years, as well as his account of old St. 
Peters, and of the church which replaced it in the sixteenth 
century, will be of great interest to the student of Roman 
antiquities. It has evidently been a work of love, and we 
have to thank the author for a mass of valuable information 
with which very few have up to the present time been 
familiar. 





DR. IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


NAAR VI DODE VAAGNER. En Dramatisk Epilog. By Hendrik 
Ibsen. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandels Forlag. Berlin : 
S. Fischer. 


RuBEK, an elderly sculptor who has lost his inspiration ; Irene, 
his late model, who is now mad; Ulfhjem, a coarse-minded 
bear-hunter ; Fru Maja, Rubek’s wife, who finds in Ulfhjem 
a congenial comrade; the manager of an hotel and a 
deaconess, Irene’s keeper—such are the characters in Ibsen's 
new play. Yet out of this unpromising material Ibsen has 
fashioned a love story of great beauty and pathos. It is 
undoubtedly of the hot-house order; there is nothing spon- 
taneous about it, so that in all probability it will not add to 
the number of Ibsen's admirers, for only those who have 
confidence in his methods are likely to have the patience 
necessary to appreciate it, but to thenf it will be a fresh 
example of his genius and versatility. For however the play 
may be interpreted there is, at any rate, no shadow of a 
problem or suggestion of an allegory about it. If it fails to 
awaken our pity, if, as an English critic has already stated, 
Irene’s “ sordid story” makes it impossible for us to pity her, 
why then the play is a failure, and there is nothing more to be 
said for it. 

But, whatever may be its imperfections, it is safe to say 
that the story of Irene—of her love, her sorrow, her madness 
and her final triumph—is destined to live and be “a joy for 
ever.” When we Dead Ones Awake is, as the title states, a 
dramatic epilogue. The reader is not enlightened as to the 
story which precedes it until the second act. Some ten years 
before, Rubek, a sculptor, in search of a model for “ his life's 
great work,” “ The Resurrection Day,” found what he looked 
for ina young girl named Irene, who, for his sake, left her 
friends and home. Irene loved him, and her love awakened 
a new life in her. For that reason, “she and no other would 
serve as his model for earth's purest, most ideal, woman,” who 
awakes to a new life at the Resurrection Day. But while 
Rubek valued Irene's love for the sake of his art, he, 
also for the sake of his art, would not allow himself 
to love her. It seemed to him that, in doing so, he 
would lose that idea of her which he was trying to 
express in his work. For his work had him in its power; he 
felt himself so triumphantly happy in it and in the dreams of 
the fame which it would bring him. For four years they 
worked, until “our child,” as they called the statue, was 
finished, then, without a word of explanation, Irene disappeared. 

“The Resurrection Day” brought Rubek all the fame and 
riches he had hoped for, but he lost his zest for work. He 
would try life instead. With this object in view he marries 
Fru Maja, and when the play opens some five years later he 
is seated with her outside a sanatorium in Norway. The 
scene which follows is in Ibsen’s most characteristic manner. 
In the seemingly commonplace conversation between Rubek 
and Maga there is not a word which does not throw some 
light on the history of their life together. Ibsen’s stories 
cannot be told in fewer words than he tells them himself, and 
it is only possible to say here that “life” for Maja and “ life” 


for Rubek meant two quite different things. Maja’s zest for 
life could not find any vent in Rubek’s society, while for Rubek 
life had ended when he lost his inspiration. The life he 
would have substituted for it had already proved a failure. 
In travelling about they try to forget how bored they are, 
Ulfhjem, the bear-hunter, now appears on the scene. He is 
full of zest for a life as littke removed from an animal's asa 
human being’s could well be. But after Rubek’s listlessness 
it isa welcome change to Maja. Rubek is left free to approach 
a lady who has seated herself at one of the other tables. He has 
recognised in her his lost model, Irene. Only gradually does 
he realise from her answers that she is mad, and that he is the 
cause of her madness :—“I gave you my young living soul, 
Then I stood there and was empty within—soulless. It was 
that I died of, Arnold.” The Irene of the play is the Irene of 
the past, only with “a chord in her which has snapped.’ 
When Rubek had needed her she had left her home and 
friends, promising “to serve him in all things” ; when he had 
no longer any use for her she left him without a word. And 
she knew what it all meant for her: “ It was a suicide. I was 
guilty of my own death.” In this capacity for devotion, this 
directness of purpose and this quick intuition lay the cause of 
her madness. Its chief characteristics were a desire to kill 
whatever had offended her, and an illusion that she really had 
died when she left Rubek. Throughout the play her madness 
never leaves her, although under Rubek’s influence she 
gradually shakes off her lethargy. Yet, in spite of the knife 
which is ready for both Rubek and the deaconess, in spite of 
her irrelevant remarks and mad fancies, Irene is the inspiring 
influence, the stable character of the play :— 

“Travel rather high up among the mountains, as high up as 
you can. Higher, higher-—always higher, Arnold. - 
Why cannot we do what we will?” 

She understands Rubek better than he understands himself :— 

“ You are without purpose and without insight, you are full 
of regret for all you have done and all you have thought 
. . . « you are a poet, Arnold. You dear, great, elderly 
child—that you cannot see it.” 

When she would have killed him, her hand is stayed because 
it seems to her that he too is dead. She sounds the keynote 
of the play :—‘ When we dead ones awake we see that we 
never have lived.” She asks nothing of Rubek, as she had 
asked nothing of him in the past, but she greets his repent- 
ance with joy, and when he offers her the love for which she 
has waited so long she accepts it whole-heartedly. As in 
her girlhood the hope of Rubek’s love had seemed to her like 
the sun rising upon her life, so now her first thought 
is, “I should so like the sun to look at us, Arnold.” 
The second act finds all the characters on the mountains, Maja 
has come to hunt with Ulfhjem ; Rubek to meet Irene. Ina 
scene between Rubek and Maja they agree, as'under Nor- 
wegian law they may, to part. Then Rubek, full of the 
thought that his only happiness lies in work, and that Irene 
alone has the key to the “shrine” where all his ideas are 
locked up, asks her to help him. It is then that Irene’s mad- 
ness does for her what her beauty and devotion had failed to 
do—it reaches Rubek’s conscience :— 

Rusbex (Turning away)—You have not your—your friend with 

s you to-day, I see. 

IRENE (Smiles)}—My friend has her eyes on me none the less. 

RuBEK—How does she manage that ? 

IRENE (Looks stealthily round)—You may be sure she can 
Wherever I go she never loses sight of me (whispers. 
Until one fine sunshiny morning I shall kill her. 

RUBEK—Would you do that ? 

IRENE— With all my heart if I only could, 

RUBEK—Why would you? 

IRENE—Because she practises witchcraft. (Mysteriously.) Think 
Arnold, she has transformed herself into my shadow. 

RvuBEk—(Trying to quiet her) There, there, there, we must 
each of us have a shadow. 

IRENE—I am my own shadow: (breaks out suddenly) do you 
not understand that ? 

RuBbEK—(Heavily) Yes, yes, Irene; I understand that well 
enough. (He sits down on a stone by the side of the 
brook. She stands behind him leaning against the 
rock.) 

IRENE—(After a while) Why do you sit there and turn your 
eyes away from me ? 

RuUBEK (In a low voice, shaking his head)—I dare not—dare 
not look at you. 

IRENE—Why dare you not now more than at any other time ? 

RvuUBEK—You have a shadow which torments you, and ! have 
my heavy conscience. 
IRENE (With a glad cry of deliverance)—At last ! 
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The sight of Maja and Ulfhjem on their way to hunt, 


through a summer night, on the moors, suggests yet another . 


view of life to Rubek :— 

“A summer night on the moors with you—with you! Ah, 
Irene, such might have been our life, and we have spoiled it, 
we two!” 

Then later, when they meet on the mountain, the whole truth 
breaks upon him :— 

“It was I who drove you to be a model, infatuated as I was 
then! I who valued that dead clay image more than life— 
more than love.” 

Now, he would repair his mistake, and “live life to the 
bounds, for once,” before they go down into their graves 
again. Regardless of Ulfhjem’s warnings, the poor, weak, 
vacillating man and the poor, mad woman set out to climb to 
the summit of the mountain. They do not “live life to the 
bounds,” but before the snow engulphs them Ibsen brings 
them very near :— ; 

RUBEK—Up there we will celebrate our bridal feast, Irene— 
thou, my beloved one. 

IRENE (Proudly)—I should so like the sun to look at us, 
Arnold. 

RUBEK—AIl the powers of light may look at us and all the 
powers of darkness too. (Seizes her hand.) Wilt thou 
follow me, thou, the bride of my choice ? 

IRENE (As transfigured)—I follow willingly my lord and master. 

RUBEK (Drawing her with him)—We must get through the 
mists first, Irene, and then ——— 

IRENE—Yes, through all the mists and then right up to the 
summit of the tower which shines in the rising sun. 


F. M. But in. 





A QUAKER CLASSIC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELLWoop. Written by 
his own hand. (First edition published 1714.) Edited by 
C. G. Crump. London: Methuen and Co. 


Ix spite of the lamentable dearth of really good literature 
of late years, it is a reader's own fault if he ever reads any- 
thing but good books. The classics are with us always, now 
indeed more than ever, for the output of good old books 
retrieves the publishers in the eyes of the judicious, in spite of 
all delinquencies in the matter of bad new ones. Thomas 
Ellwood’s autobiography has no pretensions to be great, but 
it is very good indeed, and its republication in so attractive a 
shape is a proper reminder of its extrinsic and intrinsic value. 
Its extrinsic value is historical, as evidence of the character, 
opinions, conduct and persecution of the early Quakers. 
Mr. Crump’s introduction restates and illustrates the fact 
that under the Commonwealth persecution was social and 
local, while after the Restoration it became political and 
general, the Government lending its aid to popular prejudice. 
But the intrinsic value of the book is literary, in the highest 
sense of the word. The style has that purity and force so 
common in writings of the seventeenth century. It is also 
peculiarly devoid of artifice or pretension; it is unforced 
simplicity, as if the old Quaker naturally expressed the 
clear depth of his own feeling in like words. The style in fact 
can scarcely be separated from the matter of the auto- 
biography ; as autobiography the book has qualities akin to 
the great accounts which Coleridge and De Quincey left of 
their spiritual and intellectual adventures. There is the same 
lifelike psychology, illustrating the movement of thought and 
feeling by the pictured details of some incident which might 
have seemed indifferent to an onlooker, but which is shown 
to have been full of deep and terrible meaning to the soul. 
This psychological talent was rare in the seventeenth century ; 
it is therefore an unusual privilege to get inside a man who 
was in thought and character typical of that long-receded age, 
and see his old-world ideas with modern psychological exacti- 
tude. Novels and plays attempt to do this by imagination of 
the past ; but here we have it in very truth. The spectacle 
thus offered certainly increases admiration for the pure 
nobility of passive protest, by which the original Quakers 
denounced the pride and slavishness of mankind. There 





are few stories of conversion better worth study than the 
following :— 

“Being come to the house, which proved t» be John 
Raunce’s, I saw the people sitting together in an outer room ; 
wherefore I stept in and sat down on the first void seat, the end 
of a bench just within the door, having my sword by my side 
and black clothes on, which drew some eyes upon me. It was 
not long ere one stood up and spoke, whom I was afterwards 
well acquainted with ; his name was Samuel Thornton, and 
what he said was very suitable and of good service to me, for 
it reached home as if it had been directed to me. 

“ As soon as ever the meeting was ended and the people 
began to rise, I, being next the door, stepped out quickly, and 
hastening to my inn, took horse immediately homewards, and 
(so far as I remember) my having been gone was not taken 
notice of by my father. 

“ This latter meeting was like the clinching of a nail, con- 
firming and fastening in my mind those good principles which 
had sunk into me at the former. My understanding began to 
open, and I felt some stirrings in my breast, tending tothe work 
of a new creation in me. The general trouble and confusion 
of mind, which had for some days lain heavy upon me and 
pressed me down, without a distinct discovery of the particular 
cause for which it came, began now to wear off, and some 
glimmerings of light began to break forth in me, which let me 
see my inward state and condition towards God.” 

A few days afterwards his father, an influential Puritan 
justice of the peace, who as yet knew nothing of his conver- 
sion, bade him go into the Quarter Sessions at Oxford— 


“ To deliver in the recognizances he had taken and bring him 
an account of what justices were on the bench, and what 
principal pleas were before 'em.” This order “cast into my 
mind not only how I should behave myself in court 
and dispatch the business I was sent about, but how 
I should demean myself towards my acquaintance, of 
which I had many in that city, with whom I was wont 
to be jolly; whereas now I could not put off my hat, nor 
bow to any of them, nor give them their honorary titles (as 
they are called), nor use the corrupt language of you to any one 
of them, but must keep to the plain and true language of thou 
and thee. 

“ Thus was my spirit exercised on the way almost continually, 
and when I was come within a mile or two of the city, whom 
should I meet upon the way coming from thence but Edward 
Burrough (a brother Quaker). 1 rode in a montier-cap (a 
dress more used then than now), and so did he ; and because 
the weather was exceeding sharp, we both had drawn our caps 
down to shelter our faces from the cold, and by that means 
neither of us knew the other, but passed by without taking 
notice one of the other; till a few days after, meeting 
again, and observing each other’s dress, we recollected where 
we had so lately met. Then thought I with myself, oh how 
glad should I have been of a word of encouragement and 
counsel from him when I was under that weighty exercise of 
mind! But the Lord saw it was not good for me, that my 
reliance might be wholly upon Him, and not upon man. 

“When I had set up my horse I went directly to the hall 
where the sessions were held, where 1 had been but a very 
little while before a knot of my old acquaintances, espying me, 
came to me. One of these was a scholar in his gown, another 
a surgeon of that city (both my school-fellows and fellow- 
boarders at Thane school), and the third a country gentleman 
with whom I had long been familiar. 

“When they were come up to me they all saluted me after 
the usual manner, pulling off their hats and bowing, and saying 
‘Your humble servant, sir,’ expecting no doubt the like from 
me. But when they saw me stand still, not moving my cap, 
nor bowing my knee in way of congee to them, they were 
amazed, and looked first one upon another, then upon me, and 
then one upon another again for a while, without speaking a 
word. 

“At length the surgeon, a brisk young man, who stood 
nearest to me, clapping his hand in a familiar way upon my 
shoulder, and smiling on me said, ‘What Tom! a Quaker ?’ 
To which I readily and cheerfully answered, ‘ Yes, a Quaker.’ 
And as the words passed out of my mouth I felt a joy spring in 
my heart, for I rejoiced that I had not been drawn out by them 
into a compliance with them, and that I had strength and 
boldness given me to confess myself to be one of that despised 
people. 

“They stayed not long with me nor said any more, that I 
remember to me ; but looking somewhat confusedly one upon 
another, after a while took their leave of me, going off in the 
same ceremonious manner as they came on,” 

A still worse trial remained. His father, whom he rightly 
loved and respected, went quite out of his customary self- 
possession, when the son in whom he took such pride refused 
to uncover in his presence and insisted on tu-toying him— 


“At one of these times, I remember, when he had beaten me 
in that manner, he commanded me, as he commonly did at 
such times, to go to my chamber, which I did, and he followed 
me to the bottom of the stairs. Being come thither, he gave 
mea parting blow, and in a very angry tone said, ‘ Sirrah, if 
ever I hear you say “thou” or “thee” to me again, I'll strike 
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your teeth down your throat.’ I was greatly grieved to hear 
him say so. And feeling a word rise in my heart unto him, I 
turned again, and calmly said unto him, ‘Would it not be just 
if God should serve thee so, when thou sayest Thou or Thee to 
Him?’ Though his hand was up, I saw it sink and his counten- 
ance fall, and he turned away and left me standing there.” 
After this, the foul gaols of the Restoration régime were easy 
to bear. 
The passages recounting his acquaintance with Milton are 
better known. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





THE LEARNED DEAN. 


Henry HART MitmMAN, D.D., DEAN oF St. Paut's. A 
Biographical Sketch by his Son, Arthur Milman, M.A., LL.D. 
Portraits. London: John Murray. 


Mvucu has happened in Church and State since that genial 
old scholar and gossip Henry Hart Milman was Dean of St. 
Paul's. The public memory is shortlived, especially for ecasy- 
going ecclesiastics, and except by students of Church history 
the man whom Manscl succeeded in 1869 is almost forgotten. 
Dean Milman was not merely a stately and influential per- 
sonage in his day, but in spite of his ponderous contributions 
to the literature of historical research, was anything but a 
bookish recluse. He went a great deal into society, as the 
Diary of Henry Crabbe Robinson, the Fournals of George Ticknor, 
the Memoirs of Henry Reeve and half-a-dozen other books of 
the same class attest. He had the reputation of being one of 
the best talkers of the middle of the Victorian epoch, and 
unlike a good many brilliant men he lent a willing ear 
to what other people had to say. He had read widely, he 
remembered accurately, his own experience of life was 
large and varied, and he shone, to put it briefly, far more in 
private conversation than either on the platform or in the 
pulpit. Dr. Arthur Milman betrays a twinge of compunction 
at this tardy deliverance concerning his father’s life. He 
describes the book as “rough and insufficient.” The first of 
these charges springs out of excessive modesty, but the latter 
cannot be disallowed. The truth is, Dean Milman’s biography 
has been delayed until almost everybody who knew him 
intimately has passed away. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that if the task had been undertaken in the seventies 
personal reminiscences in abundance would have been 
volunteered. Dr. Milman shows himself alive to the 
lost occasion, for he hints that the book can now appeal 
to little more than “a world of strangers.” There are 
vivid passages in it which, even as matters stand, are not 
likely to be lost on those to whom ‘the mention of Dean 
Milman’s name suggests nothing more than a literary reputa- 
tion which smells of the lamp. At the same time, if the son 
had harkened back to his father’s methods of painstaking 
research and fastidious care, he might have written, even at 
the eleventh hour, a more finished and adequate biography of 
a remarkable and worthy man. 

One thing is uppermost in every page of this book—the 
lines fell to Henry Hart Milman in pleasant places. Success 
met him at every stage of his life, and the goodly heritage of 
the Deanery of St. Paul's was bestowed upon him as a 
crowning gift when he was still on the sunny side of sixty. 
He held that great position for nearly twenty years, and lived 
to write not merely the History of Latin Christianily, which 
Dean Stanley called a complete epic and philosophy of 
medizval Christendom, but also to make other bold and 
characteristic excursions into the domains of Church history 
His treatment of the policy of the Vatican in vanished ages 
was so liberal that even Cardinal Newman expressed his 
approval—a compliment which Milman had to set against 
foolish attacks from men of an altogether different stamp, 
The affluence and accuracy of his erudition leap to light in 
his annotated edition of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. He stoutly refused to omit one word of Gibbon, 
though he sought to neutralise by luminous, unimpeachable 
notes the merciless and sweeping assertions of the text. Here 
is a passage from one of his letters which makes plain his 
attitude : 

“Who would obscure one hue of that gorgeous colouring in 








which Gibbon has invested the dying forms of Paganism, or 
darken one paragraph in his splendid view of the rise and 
progress of Mahometanism? But who would not have wished 
that the same equal justice had been done to Christianity ; that 
its real character and deeply penetrating influence had been 
traced with the same philosophical sagacity ?” 
As for the rest, Milman edited a critical edition of Horace, 
wrote several ambitious dramas, not a few poems, and at least 
one or two exquisite hymns. 

Into the highways and byways of Dean Milman’s career 
it is clearly impossible to enter in the space that remains, but 
it may be well to justify a statement already hazarded as to 
the unbroken prosperity of his life. He was the son of Sir 
Francis Milman, physician to George III., and confidential 
adviser on other matters than health to Queen Charlotte. 
Henry Milman was sent first to Eton and then to Oxford. 
His University qgreer was marked by the highest classical 
honours. He gof’ the Newdigate, the Chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse, the English and Latin essays, took a First Class in 
classics, and in the year of Waterloo became a Fellow of 
Brasenose. Then he passed into the Church, and presently 
became vicar of St. Mary’s, Reading, a post which he 
exchanged in 1835 for one of the most coveted clerical posi- 
tions in London—the living of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Meanwhile Oxford did not forget his unquestionable claims. 
He was appointed one of the Select Preachers of the Univer- 
sity, was given the Chair of Poetry, and when still only thirty- 
eight delivered the Bampton Lecturé. In 1849 he became 
Dean of St. Paul's, and so remained until his death in 
1868. Milman was for years on the staff of the Quarterly 
Review, and both Byron and Shelley disliked him. Shelley 
thought that the “angry priest,” for so he described Milman, was 
responsible for a hostile criticism of “ Alastor.” Byron wrote 
some savage verses in which he broadly hinted that Milman— 
this time the “poet-priest”—wrote the famous attack on 
Keats in the Quarterly. As a matter of fact, both were mis- 
taken. Milman had nothing to do with either stricture ; on 
the contrary, he was one of the first to recognise the genius of 
Shelley. Clerical discussions which have spent their force 
may pass unheeded, and literary gossip, even though it brings 
upon the scene, in tantalizingly vague fashion, men like 
Prescott and Macaulay, Rogers and Lockhart must be set 
aside. Room must be found however for a story of Carlyle 
and Froude. Milman was present at a dinner at Froude’s 
house, and the god of his idolatry was of the company. The 
meal had not proceeded far when the Chelsea sage began to 
grumble. He shot a look at his host, and then said to a lady 
by his side :—*“ There is a man who tries to whitewash and 
excuse a tyrant. One cannot improve them, and you cannot 
alter them by telling soft lies about them. They are cruel, 
wicked men, and the Almighty let's them gang their ain gait.” 
Milman called out, “ Listen, Froude! Here is Mr. Carlyle 
denouncing you for making Henry VIII. a hero. Won't you 
remind him of Frederick the Great?” Carlyle was decidedly 
taken aback for a moment, and then broke into his boisterous 
laugh. Long ago Mr. Lecky, one of the few who can now 
speak of Dean Milman from personal knowledge, bore 
testimony to his fervent love of truth, his wide tolerance, his 
generous and masculine judgments of men and things, his 
disdain of mere sectarian strife, and these pages, in spite of 
drawbacks which I have tried to indicate, bring forward facts 
enough to justify such an culogy. 





STUART J. REID, 





RAPHAEL AND OTHERS. 


RAPHAEL. By Henry Strachey. Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture Series. Edited by G. C. Williamson. London: 
George Bell. 


THE precise place which Raphael occupies in Italian art has 
never been defined. At the same time his influence, particu- 
larly that part of it which deals with the modern pictorial idea 
of the Bible, has never been questioned. The Italians told 
Velasquez that Raphael was the greatest of them all; and, 
regarding the question from the Italian point of view, there is 
no exaggeration in the praise. He was, in a more pronounced 
way than any other artist, the mirror of the higher side of 
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their national life. The character of his work is purely 
Italian throughout, in the sense that he owes but little to 
foreign example. Neither was this owing to any narrowness 
of experience or sympathy. When in 1504 he went to 
Florence to paint the series of Madonnas beginning with the 
“Gran’ Duca,” he had ample opportunity for studying 
acknowledged styles. Michael Angelo was “showing that the 
muscles of the human frame were capable of expressing 
profound ideas, while Leonardo was lifting the veil from the 
face of Nature, and showing a thousand things never before 
suspected.” Perugino was his master before and his example 
after he went to Rome. He was in touch with del Sarto and 
must have studied Luca Signorelli. Each and all of these 
artists were strong enough to guide the current of a man’s 
individuality. They were all deeply mersed in the intellectual 
side of the art they cultivated—Leonardo as the chiaroscurist, 
mystical and wondrous; del Sarto as the more laborious, if 
less brilliant, student of the human figure ; Perugino as the 
exponent of sunlit, wind-stirred landscape; Michael Angelo 
and Signorelli as the wizards of human action and movement. 
Raphael owed little to any of them. He had neither the 
draughtsmanship of Leonardo, nor even the tenderness of that 
master’s disciple, Bernardino Luini. He could boast neither 
of the anatomical knowledge of Michael Angelo, nor of the 
force of Signorelli, nor of the atmosphere of Perugino. These 
and others of the Italian school were saturated with Durerism 
—Raphacel less so, perhaps, than any other of the Renascence. 
Neither could he colour like the Venetians, although he came 
near their standard. He was simply Raphael. The Renas- 
cence was nearly over. The various intellectual and purely 
artistic forces were marshalled in isolated battalions, waiting 
to be coalesced by posterity. It was unfortunate that sixteenth 
century posterity lacked the necessary cohesive power, and 
could only provide dreary mannerisms instead of genius. 
However, this does not affect Raphael. 

It has been roughly intimated what qualities he neither 
had, nor cared to have. Mr. Henry Strachey in the volume 
before us deals rather with the positive side of his genius, 
which goes hand in hand with his personal character. Despite 
sundry unnecessary repetitions not of other people’s opinions 
but, what is worse, of his own, Mr. Strachey has grasped the 
all-pervading temperament of his subject. Speaking of this 
the lively Vasari writes :— 

“ This was the power accorded to him by Heaven, of bring- 
ing all who approached his presence into harmony ; an effect 
inconceivably surprising in our calling, and contrary to the 
nature of our artists. Yet all, I do not say of the inferior 
grades only, but even those who lay claim to be great person- 
ages (and of this humour our art produces immense numbers), 
became as of one mind, once they began to labour in the 
society of Raphael, continuing in such unity and concord. 
; is And this happened because all were surpassed by 
him in friendly courtesy as well as in art; all confessed the 
influence of his sweet and gracious nature, which was so 
replete with excellence, and so perfect in all the charities, that 
not only was he honoured by men, but even by the very 
animals, who would constantly follow his steps, and always 
loved him.” 

So acute, indeed, was his sensitiveness to anything that 
jarred with his own joyous view of life that his skill failed 
him when he was called upon to paint scenes of pure horror, 
and most of those he attempted were academic and stiff. A 
good parallel instance of temperament thus strongly asserting 
itself is that of Signorelli, who felt the dignity of humanity so 
much that his “ Crucifixions” and “ Flagellations” are artisti- 
cally marred by the fact that prominence is taken away from 
the central suffering figure, to be given to the active sub- 
ordinate figures. Signorelli’s art, however, was as restless as 
Raphael's was reposeful, and no similarity can be traced 
between them. In the matter of repose Raphael attains to a 
high standard of excellence. In his treatment of figures only 
as parts of the whole, he stands on the side of the Venetians 
rather than that of the Florentines, who loved form for form’s 
sake. His treatment of landscape backgrounds brings us to 
what is considered his special and highest quality. Mr. 
Strachey, following Mr. Bernhard Berensen, calls it “ space 
composition” and says of the art that it consists not only in 
showing objects behind one another, but in so arranging them 
that the spaces between them are disposed with that regard 
to rhythm which is the basis of the whole art of composition. 
In this Raphael was supreme, and whatever term Mr. 
Strachey may apply, it is this power of harmonising the 


decorative and the realistic that brings him into touch with 
latter-day methods. 

Roughly speaking, the periods of Raphael's career are 
two, divided by the completion of the Camera della Segnatura 
in i511. After that date there is a perplexing epoch in which 
the work of Raphael and that of his pupils become inextricably 
mixed. To this time belongs the Camera d’Eliodoro (1514), 
in Which one may note that the artist, instead of representing 
abstract ideas in philosophy and poctry as in the former 
Camera, has passed on to the painting of actual events, illus- 
trating generally the triumph of the Church. The change is 
significant in suggesting that even Raphael was not free from 
political trammels. Yet in those days art was so closely related 
to life and religion that it is difficult to suppose it was any 
worse done because there were iniquitous Popes and 
gentlemanly brigands, Signorelli was a magistrate at Cortona, 
and del Sarto and Luini were involved in the troublous 
politics of their age. Yet neither their art nor their morality 
suffered ; rather, do both shine brighter by the contrast of 
their surroundings. 


F. J. M. 





TWO MEN OF PEACE. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LONG EpIscopaTE. By the Right 
Rev. Henry B. Whipple, Bishop of Minnesota. New York ;: The 
Macmillan Company. 

LIFR AND LETTERS OF EDWARD BICKERSTETH, BISHOP OF SOUTH 
Tokyo. By the Rev. S. Bickersteth. London: Sampson Low. 


IN a time of war and disaster bitter reflections cannot but 
arise as we study such volumes as the two now under our eye. 
They deal with the preaching of Christianity to the heathen, 
that they may have done with their blindness and folly. It 1s 
a lesson not soon learned. We cannot bring ourselves to 
think that a time in which the foremost State in the world is 
still obliged to pour out the blood of thousands, upon a 
question of a few votes at the best, is a time for congratulating 
ourselves upon having mastered it. And it is one of those 
inconsistencies which, if it were singular, would set the 
individual down as a fool, but when it is general does nothing 
to shake the public in its self-esteem, that the people sitting in 
their churches will listen in good faith to a minister of the 
Gospel preached upon the Mount who speaks to them of the 
dignity and honour of going out to kill men of their own creed 
who will not yield a point of politics. The bias of patriotism, 
with all its advantages, cannot be counted a political blessing 
when it begets and perpetuates in the mind of a nation a 
desperate condition of chaos. For it is not, as our neighbours 
will have it to be, pure hypocrisy ; it is only the absence of 
intellect. We are, if that is matter for rejoicing, a good many 
paces in advance of “ the savages that each other eat,” but 
not far enough to bring ourselves appreciably nearer to that 
humbler Millennium to which experience has restricted our 
aspirations ; the day in which public opinion will force the lion 
to keep his claws off the lamb, and the governing majority of 
a nation will be able to see through their own cant. 

Henry B. Whipple, the first Bishop of Minnesota, whose 
straightforward account of a long and useful ministry among 
the Algonquin tribes we have read with the strongest interest, 
once sternly rebuked a Sioux chief who had permitted his 
braves to murder a Chippewa and celebrate the occasion with 
adance. The interview is reported thus :— 

“T said, ‘ Wabasha, you asked me fora school and a mission. 
I come to visit you, and I see in front of the Mission House a 
horrible scalp-dance. I know the man who was killed; he 
had a wife and children ; the wife is asking for her husband, 
the children are asking for their father. Wabasha, the Great 
Spirit is angry ! Some day he will look Wabasha in the face, 
and ask him for his red brother,’ 

“The chief was smoking, but when I had finished he took 
his pipe from his mouth, and slowly blowing a cloud of smoke 
into the air, said: ‘White man go to war with his own 
brother ; kill more men than Wabasha can count all his life. 
Great Spirit look down and say, “ Good white man ; he has My 
Book ; I have good home for him by and by.” Dakota has no 
Great Spirit's Book ; he goes to war, kills one man, has a 
foolish scalp-dance ; Great Spirit very angry.. Wabasha doesn't 
believe it !’” 

How this was met by the Bishop is not stated. 
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Bishop Whipple was a man who nobly devoted his life to 
the protection and teaching of the Indian tribes of the 
United States. The story of these unhappy victims of 
civilisation is a touching, but not an uncommon one, 
They were mocked with a pretence of political consideration, 
and allotted lands of their own. The lands were gradually 
taken over by the Government, which offered substantial 
payment. The Indians never saw the money, which was 
paid directly to traders who fabricated enormous claims 
against the redskins, and bribed officials to allow the claims. 
By these and other impostures the Indians were goaded into 
outbreaks and wars; the rest was easy. The Bishop had 
been advised to have nothing to do with Indian Missions, 
since the people were a degraded, perishing race; but he 
understood his task in a way not too often met with, for he 
thought with Bishop Williams, “If the race is perishing, the 
more reason to make haste and carry to them the Gospel.” 
There is an impressive picture drawn of the high qualities of 
heart and intellect possessed by this “degraded” race in the 
Bishop's book; a picture which reminds us of Sir William 
Butler's account of the Indians to whom he went as Special 
Commissioner after the Red River Expedition ; a picture that 
shows us the truth lying in that conception of the Red Man, 
generally thought to be fanciful, which Fenimore Cooper made 
so well known. The humorous side of Indian taciturnity 
and directness of speech is occasionally shown by the Bishop, 
whose work is full of good things; as in the story of the 
Indian, clothed only in leggings and a blanket on a bitterly 
cold day, to whom the Bishop said, “I should think you would 
freeze.” Pointing to the Bishop's face, the hardy savage 
explained, without unnecessary circumlocution, “Face not 
freeze. Indian all face.” Even less disposition to load his 
conversation with ornament was shown by the much-married 
Indian, who, when asked why he appeared to be in trouble, 
answered, “Too much squaw.” 

Edward Bickersteth, Bishop of South Tokyo, was, it 
seems clear, a man of greater learning and finer culture than 
the Bishop of Minnesota ; but our patriotic attempt to believe 
him a better man or minister than his American brother was 
not a success. We do not get from this biography the 
impression of a man of large heart and irresistible personality 
such as is, if not necessary, at least desirable in one preaching 
the Gospel to the heathen. It may be the fault of his brother, 
who writes this volume, and produces something more closely 
akin to a Parliamentary Blue Book on an obscure and dull 
topic than we should have thought possible in the story of a life 
spent mainly in India and in Japan. It may, we say, be the 
biographer’s fault if we feel as we read that the late Bishop 
would have been more at home and more useful in a college 
chaplaincy than in a mission to the Gentiles. He found the 
Japanese intellect laid open to all depravity. One of their 
statesmen said to him—‘“ Other Eastern nations have cared 
chiefly to adopt from you your guns and means of defence, 
we have honestly tried also to understand your thought.” 
In doing this however it speedily appeared that the misguided 
heathen were led away by such impostors as “Spencer, Mill, 
Huxley, Bain, Draper and others,” writers who have “ preju- 
diced the educated classes against the study of the claims of 
Christianity.” It was too bad. The Bishop combated their 
influence with some success ; but “the wide dissemination of 
literature which is more or less directly hostile to Christianity ” 
was regarded, we gather, as a serious obstacle to the enterprise 
of converting an intelligent people toa true faith. The Bishop 
ought not to have complained; comparatively few people 
made any protest against his own “Hymnal Companion,” 
which, we cannot help thinking, might rank among literature 
indirectly hostile to Christianity. It was in this work that 
Bishop Bickersteth provided an extra verse of his own com- 
position to that most beautiful of hymns, “ Lead, kindly 
Light.” 

Let us record our belief that so far as it is possible to see 
the actual work done by Bishop Bickersteth through the 
wearisome confusion of trifles here brought together, he did 
much good ; being an enthusiastic and immensely energetic 
missionary, with a head upon his shoulders. “He does us 
good, he is such a very holy man,” one of his colleagues 
remarked of him. We confess to disliking that expression 
heartily ; but it is a key to the whole book. We cannot fairly 
call it a sanctimonious book, Jt is simply a book about 








Churchy people for Churchy people, by a Churchy man, 
which tells us practically nothing about the Japanese and 
their Christianity, but a great deal about Bishop Bickersteth 
and his. 

The following is a sample of the biographic art as 
practiced by Samuel Bickersteth, M.A., Vicar of Lewisham, 
S.E. :-— 

“ Edward's summer holidays were spent as a rule under the 
roof of his grandfather, Sir Samuel Bignold, who resided at 
Norwich, but who had also a sea-side home at Lowestoft. 
Twice the Lake District was visited while staying at the house 
of his aunt (Mrs. Robert Bickersteth) at Casterton Hall, near 
the old home at Kirkby Lonsdale, and once in 1867 he had a 
delightful tour in Norway and Sweden with his father, during 
which they took an extended tour up the Fjords, journeying 
over 2,000 miles. On that occasion he became familiar with 
the great University at Christiania, where they were the guests 
of Professor Voss, and with which in after years (1886) he 
compared the modern University of Tokyo. 

“ It will thus be seen that his boyhood and early youth offered 
no striking features worthy of notice, but were essentially 
‘home-spun,’ to use a favourite expression of his father’s, and 
redolent of the simple joys so beautifully described by John 
Keble, himself brought up ina clerical home. 

“ Sweet is the smile of home, the mutual look 

Where hearts are of each other sure, 
Sweet all the joys that crown the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure.” 


It is all perfectly true. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In the Fortnightly Mr. O'Connor Morris writes a discrimi- 
nating review of Sir Herbert Maxwell's Life of Wellington. 
From the military point of view the best portion of the book 
is undoubtedly that which deals with Wellesley’s Indian 
career. The Mahratta campaign involved no complex 
problems of war, but called for great personal qualities, and 
they were abundantly forthcoming. In dealing with the native 
races also Wellesley showed much more than military talent, 
while the “ grand example he set of integrity in the public 
service, and the strenuous and successful efforts he made to 
put down corruption,” exercised an enduring influence upon 
Indian polity. In the complex and involved strategy of the 
Peninsula campaigns Sir Herbert Maxwell is a little out of his 
depth ; and, as the reviewer shows, he passes too lightly over 
some of the “strategic errors which ought to be set forth.” 
Strategy was not Wellington's strongest point ; but his immense 
capacity for war, for the organization of an army, and for 
handling the difficult questions which arose out of the Spanish 
and Portuguese alliance, attest his real greatness. Unques- 
tionably fortune favoured him in his Peninsula and Waterloo 
campaigns, as Mr. O'Connor Morris points out ; but his victories 
were the results of a rare combination of qualities. In his 
criticism of the Waterloo campaign the reviewer is quite as 
much carried away by his enthusiasm for Napoleon's genius as 
Sir Herbert Maxwell by that of Wellington. It cannot be 
admitted that Napoleon had an absolute “right to expect” 
that Grouchy would be “interposed between Blucher and 
Wellington” on the 18th of June ; nor is the evidence con- 
clusive that the state of Napoleon's health played an important 
part in the campaign. Mr. O'Connor Morris does justice to 
the study of Wellington's political career, which forms a 
striking feature in a deeply interesting book ; but his verdict 
on the “ celebrated letter” of 1847—that it is “a stern and 
unanswerable rebuke to the false and dangerous notion that 
the Navy must necessarily secure our shores from invasion ”"— 
is unjustified and inaccurate. The letter is a scathing indict- 
ment of the state of the Army, which had been shamefully 
neglected. Wellington, however, did not at any time show 
any grasp of the principles of national defence, and his strong 
advocacy of the senseless fortifications of Alderney proves that 
he had never studied naval history. If Mr. O'Connor Morris 
thinks that the invasion of Great Britain can be prevented by 
other than naval means, and that there is any need for 
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an enemy who has overpowered us at sea to attempt 
invasion, “ the false and dangerous notion” is his own. 

Major Griffiths sketches the successive changes in the 
administration of the War Office since 1854 ; but shows no clear 
understanding of the working of the present arrangements, 
and fails entirely to see that the present troubles can be directly 
traced to a violation of principles. “Since 1895,” he says, 
“there has been no Commander-in-Chief,” and “there is no 
intermediary between the civil head and his chief subordi- 
nates.” ‘This is far from accurate as a diagnosis of the existing 
system, and the only meaning that can be extracted from the 
words quoted is that an even greater and more cumbrous cen- 
tralization ought to be created. There is no evidence of the 
assertion that the evils which are becoming evident to Mr. 
Balfour's “man in the street” are due to “the excessive, but 
not unintelligible, jealousy of Parliament.” Parliament is only 
desirous of obtaining an efficient army at reasonable cost, and 
this is impossible until the War Office has been radically 
reformed, stripped of functions which it cannot discharge, 
and made into a satisfactory machine for the conduct of mili- 
tary business. The publication of despatches and the further 
information now available tend to modify some of the judgments 
of the writer on the war in South Africa. Alike in conception 
and in execution the battle of Colenso seems to leave much to 
be desired, and the “good reason for making a direct attack 
at the time chosen” is not yet forthcoming. There is not the 
slightest analogy between the unsuccessful attempt to force 
the passage of a river of which the water-level was not known 
and the check to a raiding commando which was not very 
effectually administered at Willow Grange. ‘The “ three great 
tactical lessons” which the writer deduces from the exceedingly 
unfortunate battle of Colenso are the commonplaces of all 
military text-books. The writer makes some _ sensible 
remarks about our artillery, which has never “been seriously 
outclassed” and has always “overpowered the Boer guns on 
every recorded occasion.” 

Mr. Knowles, in this month’s Nineteenth Century, pursues 
the policy which his editorial note inaugurated in the last 
number and gives the first place in his review to four articles 
dealing with shortcomings in our military system. Of these 
four articles the most interesting is a reprint of a nine-year- 
old contribution from Sir George Chesney, entitled “The 
‘Confusion Worse Confounded’ at the War Office.” To this 
impeachment of the existing administration of the Army Mr. 
Spencer Wilkinson contributes an introduction of much 
interest on the general management of the Army, emphasizing 
the two functions, co-ordinated but distinct, of “command” 
and “supply,” and discussing various schemes for securing 
military efficiency through Cabinet responsibility. Mr. 
Wilkinson declares that this can only be done in one of two 
ways: (1) by making the Commander-in-Chief an ex officio 
member of the Cabinet or (2) by selecting as principal 
executive officer of each service an officer who is to be the 
responsible adviser of the Cabinet—i.c, who stands or 
falls by the advice which he gives. For the Defence Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet Mr. Wilkinson has nothing good to 
say. 

The most noteworthy contribution to this month’s Nine- 
teenth Century however is not from a military officer, but from 
a Master of the High Court. In “ Neutrals and the War” Mr. 
John Macdonell once more brings his wide knowledge of 
international theory to the discussion of problems of the hour. 
The article begins by pointing out that it is mainly due to 
England that maritime law in time of war is still so undeveloped 
and uncertain. As lately as the Hague Conference we 
were insisting, through the mouth of Lord Pauncefote, that 
“ Nothing relating to maritime questions or warfare at sea was 
to be discussed in any shape or form, directly or indirectly.” 
Mr. Macdonell then proceeds to demonstrate the folly of this 
obscurantist policy by indicating “Three groups of questions 
as to which a settled policy is urgently needed.” His candid 
examination of the difficulties raised by the Bundesrath dispute 
is particularly noteworthy, and the conclusion to which he 
comes—the dangers of the uncertain state of international 
practice, the risk of plunging on in the hope of “ muddling 
through,” the possibility that some day apologies and the pay- 
ment of damages may not heal the quarrel—must be taken to 
heart even by those who like to dismiss the warnings of jurists 
as inapplicable to the new diplomacy. 


FICTION, 


A SECRET OF THE NorTH SEA. By Algernon Gissing. London : 
Sampson, Low. 

FoLLy CorRNER. By Mrs. H. E, Dudeney. London : Heinemann 

THE WATERS OF EpERA. By Ouida. London: T. Fisher Unwin 

AN OcTAVE. By W. E. Norris. London : Methuen. 


Mr. Algernon Gissing’s latest novel, A Secret of the North 
Sea, is hardly an advance on its predecessors. Again, envelop- 
ing the action in Northumbrian scenery, he relies too much 
upon the spirit of that scenery for binding ‘together the con- 
stituents of a somewhat ill-constructed plot. In the first place, 
it is bad composition to start your story at a point from which 
you cannot continue it ; the method of preliminary explanation 
should be sparingly used in novels where it only, as in the 
present case, confuses. Then, again, when Mr. Gissing does 
start, he has not got his team in hand: Perry Beadnell who 
enters with storm and stress, drops out of the action com- 
pletely ; Crunstone, the villain, acts on motives which are 
predictable, and therefore somewhat dull throughout ; while 
the interest aroused by the intervention of the two girls is 
counterbalanced by the extreme improbability of Lylliard’s 
marrying the man who practically killed her father, and the 
astonishing volleface of the Kittiwake, in favour of the same 
person who ruined her mother and her best friends. The 
result is that the reader never quite knows in what direction 
he is meant to travel, and his sympathies wander. This 
amorphous plot is more regrettable, as it affects the individual 
characters. For—and this is a merit in Mr. Gissing—the plot 
does grow, to a certain extent, out of the characters and sur- 
roundings of the two rival farmers, Beadnell and Crunstone. 
Their latent hostility, its intensification by the marriage trick 
played on Crunstone, and its concentrating effect on his 
character, are well drawn, but the minor characters do not 
fill in the story. Aunt Janet, who ought to have been worked 
up into an interesting character, remains fabulous, Captain 
Beattie likewise ; Peter Annett is just a little tiresome. 

Mr. Gissing has a style—and an attractive style—of his 
own. He is felicitous in, and above all sparing of, scenic 
description—e.g., “that strange big summer moon which 
seemed to sneak across the sky ;” he has also restraint, and 
does not use his descriptive power, in the actual scenes 
of the novel, to eke out a scanty psychology. When he has 
a plain, strong situation to treat, he can write forcibly and 
well without evoking moaning winds and mewing seagulls to 
aid his pen. So, too, when he treats a plain character his 
knowledge of local character adds reality to the singularly 
potent picture of Matthew Beadnell. For this character alone, 
with the two chapters called “The Shieldrake’s Nest” and 
“ All His Way,” the book would be worth reading ; as it is, 
full though it be of half-lights and half-completed studies, it 
probably just attains to the rank of second-class fiction. 

If Mrs. Dudeney had written Folly Corner a few years 
ago she might have had a success which few would have 
envied her. It might have shocked the public into talking 
of it. It would certainly have been a very different book from 
what it is. A new form of fiction, with few great exponents, 
requires time to mature. Folly Corner belongs to the school 
of The Heavenly Twins and the Hill Top novels, but it is not 
didactic, and it is not hysterical. It is the new school come to 
maturity which loses half its grossness by losing all its crude- 
ness. Folly Corner suggests the new woman become middle- 
aged and respectable. 

Mrs. Dudeney is well equipped for the task of redeeming 
the most modern school of fiction. She is comprehensive in 
her symyathies and can understand the nerveless as well as 
the neurotic. She has sufficient humour to avoid the melo- 
dramatic and sometimes to create situations, such as that in 
which Mrs. Clutton offends the good gossips of Liddlesham, 
which are conceived in the true comic spirit. Her style is 
well balanced as a rule, and picturesque always. 

We must take Mrs. Dudeney’s picture of her heroine on 
trust. It would require more knowledge of the feminine 
character than we pretend to possess either to justify or to 
discredit it. It is certainly a striking study. The girl who 
has been so vulgarized by a struggle for life in second-rate 
boarding-houses and commercial houses that she desecrates 
the fine old room at Folly Corner with Kaja plates and gaudy 
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rugs ; who so loves the handsome scoundrel Edred that she 
breaks off her engagement with good Jethro for his sake ; 
whose pride is awakened at last by the discovery that Edred 
in marrying her has committed bigamy; whose period of 
despair nearly overwhelms her, and leaves her weak enough to 
throw herself again on the mercy of Jethro, and who at the 
death of her lover finds herself purged entirely of her fretting 
for him, and repeats devotionally as if she had been kneeling 
ina great church, swept by religious frenzy, “I thank God. 
I don't feel.” But of these occasionally warring elements 
Mrs. Dudeney makes a fine and apparently consistent picture. 
All her other characters are excellent, and she generally has 
something fresh and entertaining to say about the most con- 
ventional types. There are obvious faults in the book, which 
will probably prove tiresome and unmeaning to many, but 
appears to us to be a remarkabie performance. 

To pass from Folly Corner, by Mrs. Dudeney, to The Wailers 
of Edera, by Ouida, is to leave the age of machinery for the 
pastoral age, to exchange the complex for the simple: all 
subtlety, all refinement of idea, all intellectuality has gone, 
and we are left face to face with simple primitive passions 
and romantic idealism. In The Waters of Edera Ouida is 
doing what no other English authoress can do, and she does 
it very well. She shows us at work the kind of feeling which 
leads to the deification of the forces of Nature. The river of 
Edera is a living force in the book, introducing the beautiful 
Naima to the story, inspiring the true and tender Adonis, 
threatened with rape at the cruel hands of a foreign com- 
pany, which wishes to use its power to work acetyline mills, 
and finally receiving into its bosom the beautiful boy and girl 
who forgot all human passions in their effort to save it ; but 
failed to withstand with their simple methods the power of 
an unsympathetic Government. Ouida often uses words and 
talks in the jargon of ideas which she does not clearly com- 
prehend, and thus are occasioned passages in this book which 
re-echo the absurd philosophising put into the mouth of 
Tricotrin. There are also continual allusions to the feelings 
of the scholar which may cause the profane to smile. These 
are mere accretions however which do not in the least affect 
the simple beauty and purity of the tale. The Waters of Edera 
is delicate, refined, spiritual ; it is a tragedy without trace of 
morbidity, and the best thing Ouida has done—with perhaps 
the exception of The Silver Christ, since some of her early 
short stories. 

Mr. W.E. Norris is a novelist fron whom we always expect 
a readable book, and generally get one. He has invention 
and considerable facility in characterization, and he has 
nothing to learn in construction—at least, his knowledge arid 
practice suffice for the simple tasks he sets himself. Yet 
somchow we read every new book by the author of The Weaker 
Vessel with a sense of disappointment. If the short stories 
collected in An Octave had been by a new author, we ‘should 
have said: “There is talent. It is pleasant to read these 
kindly and humorous observations of life, these easy studies 
of conventional types. We do not believe the author will do 
great work, but we shall always expect that what he does will 
be worth reading.” But of Mr. Norris what can we say? It 
seems too much as if the ugly duckling has turned out to be 
merely a swan after all, not a remarkable kind of duck. To 
be just, An Octave contains several entertaining and amusing 
tales, and one at least that every one should read. 
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THE RED-HEADED MAN, Cloth, 6s. Third Edition. | By Atexaxven Swett, M-A;, Author of “Torchbearers of the 
that } 


best piece Of wor fergus Hume has given us since he wrote Faith.” Price 5s. 
‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’ The tale contains not a single dull chapter.”— ‘All is original and all of choicest quality. . . . . The thought is never 
| 


World. geese, but in touch with the simple realities of our spiritual life; yet it is always 
JEAN MIDDLEMASS'S NEW NOVEL. fresh. . . . . Wehave not had a book of daily meditations so near to what it 


N , Ait: ought to be aa this is, though many have tried to furnish one.” —Exposilory Times. 
THE YELLOW __BADGE. Cloth, 6s. Second Edition. ’ ‘Nothing has been produced in devotional literature for years equal to this 
Bookseller.— ¢ many good novels that Miss Middlemass has choice book of daily meditations for a year.”—Jrish Presbyterian. 
written. It is a powerfully conceived story. . . . . The opening chapters at | “ There is moral vision in the book and the kind of tenderness which is only 
once rivet the attention. | born of ripe spiritual conviction.”—The Speaker. 
NEW NOVEL BY K. RHODES. —— 


MANY WATERS, Cloth, 6s. -TORCHBEARERS OF THE FAITH. 


prettily told love story. The characterisation is good, more especially that “ 
of aan heroine.”—People. 6 P ’ By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A. Author of “In the Hour of 
“ | Silence,” &c. Price 3s. 6d. 
A TREBLE SOLOIST. | By HARLEY RODNEY, Author | “ What has especially captivated me is ‘ Torchbearers of the Faith,’ which is one 
ot “ Hilda,” “* tio.” Cloth, 6s. | of the very best books of the kind I have ever seen. . . . . Wherever I have 
Morning Post—“The work ~ad appreciation as careful and sympathetic | turned I have been fascinated and charmed. I have already procured several copies 
study of an aspect of boyhood that does not meet with universal admiration, but and given them away. . . « I expect it to be my standard volume for this 
nevertheless has its engaging quit. of | Purpose for a long time to come. Your Gecersty, J. M. Gibson.” 


London : DIGBY, , LONG and CO., 18, Bouverie Street, E.C. | ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, London, E.C. 
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-DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


**Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank 
Mr. Darlingto mfor a copy of of hie Handbook 
“ Nothing better could be wis! —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary quides"London Daily Chronicle. 
EpITeD BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 


1s. cach. ILLUSTRATED, Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
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Full Page. 3 Page. j Page. 4 Page. MALVERN, HEREFORD, ee aes AND GLOUCESTER. 
Front cover, or first page LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
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NET PAGES ceveceresecs 8 o o 4 be 39 0 st ¢ | “A brilliant book.”—The Times. “ Particularly good.”—Academy, 
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63.84. ,, narrow ,, “The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
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Companies, £12 per page. Enlarged edition, 5g, $ 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(FOUNDED 1762.) 
THE VALUATION AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1899, - 
has been made onthe stringent basis of the H™ Mortality Table, with 2} per cent. N) 
interest ; and the result of the searching investigation is a = 


SURPLUS OF £1,365,589, 
of which the sum of £873,772, being equal to 51 per cent. of all the Premiums 
received during the Quinquennium, was applied to provide Reversionary Addi- 
tions of £1,224,975 to existing policies. N' 











TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS TO A POLICY FOR £1,000. 


Amount payable at Death ; 
to be increased by Interim Bonus 











a | — S hey onan and | I a added | in respect of each Premium 
ssura _ | onuses, Ist January, 1890. on the Ist January, 1900. due and paid on and after 
| Ist-January, 1900. 
1830 a £3,495 0 © | £728 0 0 | £4,223 0 0 
1840 vi 3,020 0 O 663 0 Oo 3,083 0 0 T 
1850 ai 2,625 0 0 598 0 Oo 3,223 0 O 
1860 Paes oul 2,117 10 © 507 0 O 2,624 10 0 Tt 
1870 wal v-} 1,560 0 0 377.0 «0 1,937 0 0 | 
1880 * 1,180 0 0 247 0 O 1,427 0 O } 
1890 wes 1,000 0 0 117 0 O 1117 0 0 








The Society is now in an impregnable position ; and with its Bonus-earning power enlarged it possesses every 
desirable feature that should be looked for in the selection of a Life Assurance Company by those wishing to effect 
Assurance, STRENGTH, SECURITY, ECONOMY, LIBERALITY, and LARGE BONUS X 
PROSPECTS. 























" al 
VALUATION BALANCE-SHEET OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY q 
ON THE 31st DECEMBER, 1899. 
LIABILITIES. 
Present value of all the Assurances with their additions, existing on the 31st December, w 
1899, and of the Life Annuities payable by the Society - - - - £3,277,947 2 0 a 
Claims admitted but not paid - - - - - - - - 2,098 15 0 
Claims announced - : : - - - - - : 38,997 © O ] 
Bank of England - - - - - - - - - - 20,000 0 O 
Interest prepaid - - 28 9 6 
£3,339,041 6 6 
Surplus - - : - - . 1,364,481 18 oO ; 
£4,703,523 4 6 
ASSETS. | 
Mortgages on Property in the United Kingdom - - - - - - £1,688,778 16 3 ' 
Loans on County Rates’ - - - - - - - - - 32,602 0 6 
- Poor Rates - - - - - - - 125,099 © 5 
- General District and Boro’ Rates - - - - 701,574 14 5 
Drainage Rates - - - - - - - - - 45,023 11 6 
the Society's Policies within their Surrender Value - - - - 203,404 18 II 
INVESTMENTS.—British Government Securities - - + - - - 49,500 O 0 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities - -- - - - 412,200 0 O 
Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stocks - - - . 372,433 9 0 
Railway and other Stocks and Shares - - - - : . 235,522 0 0 
East Indian Railway “B” Annuities - - - - - : 68,750 0 0 
Colonial and Foreign Corporation Bonds - - - - - 45,400 0 O 
Corporation and County Stocks” - - - - - - - 200,150 0 O 
Pocks and Harbour Bonds - - - - - - - 100,000 0 O 
OTHER INVESTMENTS.— Freehold Estate (as re-valued, 1899) = - - - - 61,562 0 0 
Freehold Ground-rents - - - - - : : 175,745 9 0 
Reversions - - - - : - - - 37,415 0 O 
Premiums due and unpaid - - - - - - : : 18,282 3 4 
Interest due and unpaid - - - - - - - £8,218 14 7 
Less tax - - - - . 273 19 0 
rn 794415 7 
Interest accrued, 31st December, 1899 - - . - - £44,500 16 7 
Less tax - - - - - . - 1,483 6 8 
enue ag 3 ee 43,017 9 II 
Cash on Current Account - - - - - - - - 23,118 7 8 





£4,703,523_ 4 6 


H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY has no Agents, and does not pay and never has paid Commission. 


Offices: Mansion House Strect, * Mansion House, London, E.C. 
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